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NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL 



CHAPTER I. 

" Well, you see/' began Dare's narrative, 
^'it seems that yesterday there was some 
prying, meddlesome fool of a gardener 
hanging about when you and I were in the 
conservatory together. He appears to have 
been watching us, in fact ; pleasant thought, 
5^ is it not? I wish to goodness I'd caught 
him! I'd have broken every bone in his 
body. Well, however, of course he imme- 
diately went and told Annette's maid, and 
of course she told Annette, and of course 
my sisters, with their usual good-nature, 
went and told my father. D — n them !" he 
said, forgetting his manners, as he thought 
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of the trick they had played him, grinding 
his teeth, and feeling much disposed for 
woman-slaughter. " I'll punisfi them some 
day. Well, of course the governor and I 
had the most tremendous quarrel this morn- 
ing. I never saw an old gentleman in such 
a rage in my life. Odd, was not it, on a 
Sunday morning, when he makes such a 
fuss, too, about the due observance of the 
Sabbath?" said Dare, with a pungent sneer. 
*' Well, of course I got into a rage too, and 
no wonder; and we called each other some 
very ugly names, I can assure you, though 
:it was Sunday. I flatter myself I made 
>some remarks to the old gentleman that 
rather made him open his eyes," he went 
on, with a gleam of malignant pleasure. " I 
left him at last foaming at the mouth. I 
really thought he'd have gone into a fit, and 
that was the last thing I have seen of him." 

" How imlucky !" said Kate, sjnnpa- 
thetically, not much disturbed as yet. . 

"He vowed," continued Dare, "that 
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he'll go to-morrow to your uncle and ex- 
pose the whole thing. He was determined, 
he said, to save that misguided, iU-con- 
ducted young woman — that was you, Kate; 
those were the flattering terms he alluded 
to you in,'' Dare said, with sardonic, grim 
mirth. " Old fool ! why cannot he mind his 
own business?" 

" How cruel of him !" chimed in Kate. 
"Why are people's fathers so often their 
worst enemies? I wonder what would 
mine have been if he had lived. But, 
Dare, why need you mind him so much?' 

" Why, you see," said Dare slowly (the 
words as if wrenched out of him, and 
with that dark flush which was his equiva- 
lent for blushing), " the fact of the matter 
is, that he's got rather a handle against me. 
There's one particular threat he can always 
hold over me, which gives him completely 
the whip-hand of me." 

How galling that slight yoke was. Dare's 
face told pretty plainly. Kate did not ask 
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what the one threat was. She was not in- 
quisitive — willing to know just what he 
chose to tell her, and no more. 

" So you see, Kate," said Dare, bring- 
ing his narration to a close, " that if we 
cannot manage to get the start of them to- 
morrow, those two old men will lay their 
wise heads together, and will take you away 
from me so effectually that I don't suppose 
you'll ever hear my name again ; or, if you 
do, it'll only be with opprobrious epithets 
and maledictions attached to it." 

I would not have been one of those two 
old men for something, if Dare could have 
got him in some retired spot — just then. 
Kate sprang up with positive terror in her 
whitened cheeks and quivering lips. 

" Take me from you ! 0, Dare, don't 
let them do that; anything but that." 

And she clung to him. Dare was the 
calm one now ; her emotion stilled him. 

" The only thing left to do now, Kate," 
he said, with low emphasis, "is to take 
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some irrevocable step, some step that there 
can be never any going back from. We 
have got a few hours before us yet ; the 
night is ours. It will be a good while be- 
fore it begins to get red over there," he 
said, pointing to the dusk east. " It is for 
you to decide, Kate, whether the next sun 
that gets up there shall see us two parted, 
never to meet again anywhere, or joined so 
close and firm that there'll be no unjoining 
us again, that they may find their sage 
precautions have come a little too late." 

"What step?" asked Kate, startled, but 
with a glimmering hope; and her eyes 
melted, big and loving and tearfiil, on his 
face. 

"Can you take a leap with me to-night, 
Kate?" he asked, in answer, looking down 
into those dewy, green wells; "can you 
bear to be called bold and unmaidenly — 
though quite innocent? can you bear to do 
a thing that has come to be considered out 
of fashion, and vulgar? can you bear to 
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least, I don't think you'll repent, Kate,'' 
he repeated confidently. 

"No, I'm sure I sha'n't," said Kate, 
strong-willed, though great sobbing sighs 
would come uninvited; and then she closed 
her eyes, and tried to realise the great 
plunge she was going to take. Still the 
thought would recur, the puzzling un- 
answerable doubt, — what was there in a 
union with her so impracticable and un- 
desirable that it should have to be accom- 
plished under the cover of night and se- 
crecy, like a crime ? Well, he was giving 
up position and parents' love for her : she 
must not be behindhand in generosity, nor 
hesitate about giving up something for him 
too. Why count the cost, when the gain 
was so immeasurably greater? What were 
the biensSances of an artificial state of 
society? what were even Blount's boyish re- 
proaches and Maggie's wounded feelings to 
her in comparison with him ? 
Then Dare spoke : 
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"Are you gone to sleep, Kitty, that 
you are so quiet ?" and he tried to get a 
good look under the heavy drooping lids — 
heavy with unshed tears, caused by the 
thought of Margaret and Blount's grieved 
surprise at her want of sisterly confidence 
in them. "Kouse up, darling!" he said 
tenderly. " Poor little child ! she'll have 
to travel fast and far to-night. I'm afraid 
she'll be dreadfully tired." 

" Where are you going ?" asked Kate, 
half sick with excitement. 

" To town to-night, and to Portsmouth 
to-morrow," said Dare with decision. He 
was not morose or gloomy now ; mightily 
exultant rather, and his deep chest heaved 
with proud joy at the thought of getting 
utterly rid of aU his home worries and 
vexations and galling chains ; of balking 
and angering sorely all his kindred ; of 
speeding away victorious, with his prey in 
his grasp. "My yacht is at Portsmouth; 
by the greatest luck in the world I had 
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her brought round there only the other 
day." 

" Your yacht !" exclaimed Kate, de- 
cidedly aghast. "Then we are going by 
sea!" 

"Yes, by sea!" replied Dare, with 
strong rejoicing, mimicking her tones. 
" But you need not look so horror-struck^ 
my httle coward. You could not be 
frightened with me ; you know you could 
not ! And we'll float up and down all 
the summer months on the Mediterranean. 
Such a sea, Kate ! Not a great gray blanket 
as this usually is, but as blue — as blue as 
the sky was to-day ; and we'll sail in and 
out among those wonderful Greek islands 
I have told you about so often. How 
lovely my little white lily will look among 
those black-haired Greek girls ! And your 
old uncle and my old father may hunt in 
couples after us — pursue us over the high 
seas, if it amuses them. Will you come, 
Kate, now — will you come ?" 
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" Yes," said Kate, almost inaudibly. 

" We have not much time to lose," went 
on Dare, looking at his watch; "it's ten 
o'clock now. You see, Kate, after I had 
had that quarrel with my father this morn- 
ing, I determined upon one last desperate 
effort. I made up my mind to try and 
persuade you to this plan, — ^which, by the 
bye, I composed principally in church this 
morning. And see what a conceited fellow 
I was, darliQg ! how confident in my own 
powers of rhetoric, and what a teachable 
good Kttle thing I expected to find you! 
I was right there, you see ; for I told 
Johnson (that is my man) to have the dog- 
cart standing ready in the Llan Dyllas 
road, by Pen-y-Bryn, at half-past ten to- 
night. I daresay he'll be there soon now. 
There is a train for Eyvel at 11.30, for I 
looked, and we shall just be able to catch 
that, if we go at a good pace. I think we 
had better be going. Come, Kate !" 

How near his prey was to his grasp ! — 
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quite within his reach ! What can save 
her now ? Kate began mistily to wonder 
why she could not have Dare, and yet 
avoid this equivocal step. Why could not 
she in the direct and open way become his 
wife, seeing that he loved her so much? 

"But, Dare," she said, rising up and 
looking him straight in the face, "why is 
your father so very angry with you for 
loving me ? Why cannot you take me 
openly, nobody hindering you, since you do 
like me, although I am so &r inferior in 
every way to you ?" 

" There is a very excellent reason why I 
cannot, Kate," said Dare — and his fece 
grew black as a winter's night — " because," 
and he positively writhed (strong young 
man as he was) in the agony of that mo- 
ment — "because — O, Kate, the tug is com- 
ing now ! Can you stand it, I wonder ? 
Kiss me once more before I tell you. O, 
again, again ! I would never tell you, only 
that I know you would find it out through 
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some of my kind friends — because — Pm 
married already." 

Silence — such a silence ! How many 
years of anguish condensed into those few 
pulse-beats ! 

" Married !" said Kate at last, in a voice 
like an old man's. Where had her sweet 
little low tones gone to ? 

" Yes, married !" said Dare distinctly, 
feeling as if a great knife were running into 
his heart. " But don't speak in that voice, 
for heaven's sake, Kate ; I cannot stand it. 
I had sometimes hoped you would have 
guessed it. Let me tell you all about it," 
he went on rapidly, determined, now he had 
begun, to go through the wormwood-fla- 
voured recital quickly, and have done with 
it for ever. " It was twelve years ago now. 
You were a httle thing in the nursery 
then, Kate, and I was reading with an army- 
tutor at Bournemouth. Well, it was just such 
a dead-alive sort of place as this is ; nothing 
on earth for a young fellow to do but get 
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into mischief. Well, for want of anything 
better to do, just to kill time, in fact, I 
scraped acquaintance one day with the 
daughter of a retired skipper, who Kved 
there. For ever accursed be the day when 
ifirst I saw her red-and-white dairy-maid 
face ! She was a very fine woman, people 
said — I believe they say so still. As for 
me, you may imagine it is some time since 
I have seen Mrs. Stamer's beauties," he 
went on, with a grim merriment, which 
was more pjdnfiil than any tears ; with an 
intensity of hate in his sneer, which fiiends 
might have admired and tried, at a respect- 
able distance, to imitate. " Well, I used to 
wander about for hours with her — she with 
her great meaningless black eyes drawing 
me on as much as she could, and I — ^infatua- 
ted idiot that I was ! — ^fancying myself every 
day more desperately in love with her ; till 
at last one day I put the finishing stroke to 
my insanity, cutting my own throat irre- 
mediably, blasting my whole life to come, 
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by walking into a church, and getting mar- 
ried to her. There, that's all, and enough 
too, I think. I have made a fiill confession 
now, haven't I ?" 

After a moment Kate spoke, in that 
same unnatural old-man's sort of voice : 

" Is she fond of you, Dare?" 

"Yes, I suppose she is," replied Dare 
reluctantly; "unpleasantly fond, I should 
say. With my usual ill-luck, she has heard 
some false, trumped-up stories about you 
and me, Kate, and she has been sending 
me in consequence a series of the most 
lamentable eflFusions you ever read, all about 
her love, and her sufferings, and agony — 
all that sort of absurdity — ^till at last I had 
in self-defence to take to burning unopened 
any letters I saw addressed in my beloved 
consort's dear, lady-hke handwriting." 

Those gall-bitter sneers seemed to be 
the only things that saved him from choking. 

" Pah ! it kills me to think of her !" 

" Have you seen her lately?" asked ' 
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Kate calmly, so calmly that Dare was de- 
ceived. He began to believe that Kate had 
taken the news more coolly than he could 
have believed possible.' 

" Indeed I have," said he, with a coun- 
tenance expressive of the most intense dis- 
gust. " Why, that was the business I had 
to go up to London about. I had to go up 
to pacify that woman, or I really believe 
she would have thrown herself over Water- 
loo Bridge, as she was always threatening 
to do. I'm sure I wish to God that I had 
let her now. But then I thought that it 
would make such an eclat and fuss that it 
had better be avoided," remarked the would- 
be widower, with great sang froid. 

"Was she glad to see you?" inquired 
Kate calmly, still bent on sparing herself 
no pang. 

" That she certainly was," answered 
Dare emphatically, getting more and more 
easy in his mind. " Such a scene Ave had, 
Kate! I should have died laughing if I 
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had been spectator instead of sufferer. I 
thought she would never have ended the 
enacting of the Prodigal Son over me. Six 
fatted calves would not have been too many 
to slay in honour of my return. Such a 
giantess as she is, too, Kitty ! She would 
make ten of you. Faugh ! She is not my 
wife at all; she is a horrible nightmare." 

" Good-bye, Dare," Kate said shakily. 
" You said right. Your test was too strong 
for me. I'm going." 

Dare let her go a few unsteady paces 
in sheer astonishment ; then he sprang up, 
made one step after her, laid his iron hand 
on her arm, and said in a low hissing 
whisper : 

" Going^ Kate ! Are you mad, or is it a 
very bad joke that you are trying to play 
off on me? It is an execrable joke, if it is 
one, and very unseasonable." 

She turned and faced him in the moon- 
light, all the youth gone out of her face. 

"What have I done that you should 
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think me so vile?" slie groaned, smiting 
her hands together in her despair. 

"Vile!" he repeated excitedly. "I 
thought you were made of nobler clay than 
other women — clay that could stand a 
stronger test. But I find you are all alike. 
As long as it is smooth saiUng in a plea- 
sure-boat on a summer sea with a man it is 
all right ; but let there be any question 
of breasting a storm together, and we soon 
hear a different tale." 

Kate hardly seemed to hear him. 

"0, God!" she said, with a great la- 
boured sigh, as if heaving up, with infinite 
strain and difficulty, some mighty weight 
from the depths of her soul, " what have 
I done? And this is your love — this ! 0, 
why were not you more merciful? Why 
did not you kiU me, and let me die in my 
delusion?" 

" Delusion !" he said fiercely. " If there 
has been any delusion it has been of your 
own making. I never tried to deceive you. 
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I told you plainly I was going to ask a 
sacrifice of you — a sacrifice too great, appa- 
rently for your puny love and your pious 
scruples," 

"Yes," she said, recovering her firm- 
ness with a mighty effort, and looking fiill 
and calm at him, with scornful, level fi-ont- 
ingeyes; "immeasurably too great. There's 
no death so bitter I would not have — 0,. 
Dare" (her voice breaking down into a 
wail), " is it true, really ? Are you reallifi 
not my Dare, but another woman's? 0;. 
not really — not really !" 

Dare sank on the ground, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

"Yes," he said with sullen desperation, 
" where's the use of denying it now? Why 
cannot you believe me? I have told you 
once." 

Kate wrung her hands. That cup was 
unbearably bitter to drink. Without an- 
other word she turned to go. What fur- 
ther business could she have with that 
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other woman's husband? Dare sprang to 
his feet. 

"Where is your vow, Kate?" he asked 
hoarsely, great drops of perspiration stand- 
ing on his brow; "that oath you swore so 
solemnly?" 

"I throw my vow to the winds," she 
said, braving him. She was quite past fear 
now. " God will forgive that perjury, I'm 
sure. It is a virtue, not a crime. You to 
talk of oaths broken!" she went on, sum- 
moning boundless scorn into her voice. 
" How many hundred vows have you made 
to your wife, and how have you kept them?" 

Her taunts stung him to the quick. 

"I have made one vow at all events 
that I won't break," he said determinedly, 
mastered by his fury. " You shall see that 
1 can keep an oath. That oath shall be 
fulfilled, as sure as I stand here." 

"No, it won't," replied Kate, standing 
there in the moonlight, helpless, powerless, 
but dauntless ; and the soft white face that 
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had grown so haggard looked more resolute 
than anyone could have believed possible. 
Not a bit pretty now; not a bit bewitching ; 
only very pale, and very brave, and very 
despairing. 

"It is too late to go back now," said 
Dare, with a great effort mastering himself 
enough to speak tolerably collectedly. " You 
have gone over the stream and cut away 
the bridge behind you. 0, child, I know 
I'm a villain. Don't look at me with those 
reproachful eyes. I know it better than 
you can tell me. But you grew into my 
very heart and soul, Kate, before I knew it. 
I cannot tear you out again. I cannot^ I 
tell you, I cannot^ 

"You must^' said Kate, with not a 
tremor in her resolute voice. "We have 
been terribly mistaken in one another all 
along; but at last we are undeceived, and 
in time. I, in my idiotcy, have been think- 
ing you the truest, worthiest lover ever 
woman had; and you — God!" she cried 
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clasping her hands together in bitter indig- 
nation ; " what have you been thinking of 
me?" 

He tried to speak, but could not, over- 
whelmed under the weight of her contempt. 

" Was it," she went on, in her clear low 
voice, "because I showed you so plainly 
my love, because I did not cover it up 
under hollow affectations of indifference, 
as you told me just now other women 
would, that you thought me capable of 
this unspeakable vileness? You jump to 
conclusions too rapidly. Colonel Stamer," 
she ended with concentrated bitterness. 

He could answer nothing, struck dumb 
by that calmness of hers that feared no- 
thing. Then she changed her tone — she 
could not keep that one to him for long 
for the life of her. 

" 0, Dare !" she said, and tears came to 
her relief — tears that watered the drought 
of her parched soul — and her eyes looked 
up to him big and loving as ever, — "0, 
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Dare! you won^t do this, I know you 
won't. You would repent it more bitterly 
tlian you ever did anything in your life. 
O Dare !" she went on with pitiful urgency, 
because she felt so weak within, cr3dng 
bitterly now ; "you'sometimes said you were 
fond of me, and I believe you are, because 
you are so sorry to lose me. If you are, 
0, for pity's sake, show me the greatest 
proof you could ever give of it. 0, Dare ! 
put me out of my tortures, and let me go 
away in peace." 

Dare spoke roughly to her ; he could 
not help it, with those vultures gnawing 
at his heart. 

" I cannot do it, Kate. It's no use talk- 
ing, — I cannot. Ask me anything but that, 
and I'U do it ; but not that — ^not that." 

But Kate would not be baffled so. With 
tender importunity she began again, and 
the tears seemed to have given back more 
than its former sweet bewitchment to her 
low woman's voice. 
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"0, do, Dare, my darling, do let me 
go ; don't try to keep me. It is bitter to 
part, I know. Don't you suppose I feel 
that ? It is a terrible wrench ; but 0, 
Dare, do — do it, for my sake ! What can 
I say to persuade you?" she said in her 
sore trouble. " 0, my darling — my own 
Dare — let me go, let me go! If this goes 
on much longer it will kill me !" 

And the agony of that night reached 
its highest pitch then. Dare was mightily 
moved, shaken, vanquished. By her love 
she overcame. Who could withstand her 
when she asked, as she had asked him, for 
that deadly boon ? 

" There," said he, with a groan that 
came from the depths of his soul, " I'll let 
you go, as you are so anxious to get away 
from me." And he loosed her wrists. 
" You'd better go quick, if you are going, 
or I may alter my mind, and take you back 
again !" She turned to leave him. " Stop 
a moment," he said, quite broken- voiced; 
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and he clasped her once more in his de- 
spairing arms — strained her, his own little 
Kate, to his desolate heart once again, 
whilst 

" In that last kiss, that never was the last, 
Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died." 

"Good-bye, little cruel darling!" he said, 
while tears, the first he had shed for twenty- 
years, tempered the blaze of his dark ago- 
nised eyes. " Good-bye, since you will go 
away and leave me. It's no use making 
you promise, for your oaths are as brittle 
as glass. But, Kate, I charge you, and it 
is the last charge I shall ever have the 
chance of giving you here — I charge you, 
now that IVe sealed these lips of yours, 
never to let any other man touch them 
again as long as you live. We shall never 
see each other's faces again in this world, 
Kate, I don't suppose; but when we meet 
in the other world — if there is another 
world — ^let me find these kisses there still. 
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There, go now!" And he almost pushed 
her away. 

She said not a word to him. She could 
not have spoken to save her life ; but she 
went away, over the yellow sands, and left 
him to wrestle with his despair alone. Kate 
got over the ground somehow — she never 
exactly knew how — she supposed after- 
wards that she must have been rather 
^iddy and dazed. But as she nears Pen 
DyUas, she sees three gentlemen coming to 
meet her, with enormously long black sha- 
dows running before them; she remembers 
that: three gentlemen — ^an old one, and a 
middle-aged one, and a very young one — 
Sir Guy Stamer, and Mr. Piggott, and 
Blount Chester. For Sir Guy has improved 
upon his first idea, has been afraid of his 
son being too quick for him, and has ridden 
down to Inkermann-terrace, and laid his 
little statement before Mr. Piggott to- 
night. 

" Here she is !" cries one of the three 
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gentlemen (I don't exactly know which), 
as the small figure comes in sight. " And 
all by herself, too, after all. What a com- 
fort!" 

" Well, my little maid," says another of 
the gentlemen — a gentleman rather in the 
habit of bleating, extremely relieved, but 
very injured and cross, " and what are you 
doing out, aU by yourself, at this time of 
night? You seem to have quite forgotten, 
my love, how particularly I desired you not 
to be wandering about at these improper 
hours all alone; and I declare, my dear 
love," he goes on peevishly, "it seems as 
if it really was not the slightest use my de- 
siring you young people to do anything — 
it really does not. And now I have been 
so very much alarmed by what Sir Guy 
Stamer has been so very kind as to come 
down and tell me about you, that I deter- 
mined to come out in all this terrible damp 
and dew to see myself what had become of 
you. I am afraid I shall be sadly poorly 
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to-morrow in consequence," he winds up 
reproachfully. 

" I was afraid you had been with my 
son, my dear," says old Sir Guy kindly; 
" and I'm very thankful to find you're not." 

Kate looks up, haggard-eyed, in his 
face ; in her utter recklessness she positively 
smiles such a heart-breaking smile. 

" I have been with your son, Sir Guy," 
she says, speaking quite plainly and openly. 
" iVe only just left him. I was very near 
running away with him — very near. If I 
had, you'd have come rather too late. But 
you see I didn't. And now," she went on 
with rapid excitement, " you may scold me 
just as much as you like, any of you. You 
may do whatever you choose with me. It's 
all one to me now. You cannot do me 
any harm now ; and I don't care what be- 
comes of me one bit ! 0, Dare, Dare !" 

The forced, wretched smile vanishes 
utterly at that exceeding bitter cry ; and 
Kate, mad, not knowing what she does. 
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flings herself down violently, clean Sunday 
jfrock and all, on the hard sand, and covers 
her face with her hands, and desires to die. 
There we'll leave her, lying prone, the little 
fool, at the feet of the two astonished old 
gentlemen. And now I have come to the 
end of the first division of Kate Chester's 
history. She has passed the turning-point 
— only just passed it; she is saved. We 
will see afterwards how the world wags 
with her from this time forwards, and 
whether fortune and her* own idiotcy have 
got any more blows in store for her yet. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Time put his sickle in among the days/^ 
He reaped a good many of them and bound 
them into his sheaves, and laid them by 
with the other sheaves he has been bind- 
ing ever since the world was. Sundays 
and Mondays, and all the other days, 
went racing by, and no king could stop 
them. 

" The rose burnt out ; red autumn lit the woods ;" 

then nipping winter put out the warm 
flame, and put on them his white cloak; 
then spring came, with marsh marigolds 
and cuckoos and east winds ; then summer 
again, imperial, rose-filleted, and now late 
autumn again, hovering on the borders of 
winter — November, with its fogs and its 
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slushy streets, and its "hounds and horn," 
that 

" Gheerly ronse the slumbering mom." 

A year and a half has gone by, "posi- 
tively — not a day less — quick as it has 
passed. People have been born and married, 
and loved and hated, and gossipped and 
slandered, and feasted and starved, and 
cried and laughed. Good men have gone 
joyful to their home with God, and evU 
men have gone hopeless to their dark 
home, about whose exceeding horrors we 
can but speculate — the home they have 
chosen and been . furnishing for themselves 
for so long. And all the three Chesters 
are still alive, and breathing the breath of 
life ; walking erect above ground, instead of 
lying flat under it. And old Daddy Piggott 
is alive still and kicking, except that he 
never was known to indulge in such vio- 
lent exercise as that implies — alive, despite 
head-aches and vertigo. Neither the one 
nor the other had carried him off as yet. 
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though they still swayed his large sandy 
head as completely as ever ; but, however, 
there he was, baaing away as meekly as 
in his best days, and earth had the gift of 
his presence left her still. Kate Chester 
is alive, as I have said. She has been 
given yet a little space — a little space to 
do evil or to do good in — a little space to 
run smoothly down the broad road, or 
agonise, scratched and bleeding, along the 
narrow one. That fair tree is given yet a 
few more days to bring forth flowers and 
good fruit in, before the axe comes to cut 
her down. 

It is a very cold day; nobody can deny 
that. The sky such a pale clear blue over- 
head, not a cloud upon it. The ground 
hard — 0, so hard! it rings under the 
horses' hoofs as they trot smartly along, 
shaved and shivering. The birds are next 
door to famished ; how can they get at the 
grubs and worms, nestling so safe and 
secure under the iron crust? Boys are 
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sailing down the streets on slides, one 
after another, with balanced arms extended 
finger-post feshion, gloriously happy ; and 
ill-fated passengers, tripped up by the said 
slides, and proving experimentally the 
hardness of the Jfrosty ground, are hailing 
maledictions on their ragged heads. Hunt- 
ers are eating their heads off in warm 
stables ; red coats are lying, folded up, in 
drawers, and their owners are endeavour- 
ing to kUl time, and avert despair, by much 
skating and much love-making — both car- 
ried to a decidedly dangerous pitch. Every- 
body is looking red and blue and purple, 
and passing ugly as they bustle along ; a 
white nose could not be procured this day 
for love or money between the three seas. 
Inside the houses things look decidedly 
better. Very big fires, and lots of beef 
and mutton, and plenty of pheasants hang- 
ing up in the larders, and not a few pretty 
girls begiQning to think seriously of balls 
and partners. Let us look into one of 
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these houses,- in one of London's pretty 
fest-growing children. A small unpre- 
tending house, standing rather back from 
the road, with the Thames flowing on 
calmly before its gate, and heavy-laden 
barges being tugged laboriously up stream 
by a good big team of horses, and the 
rope breaking very often, and falling in a 
splashy, sprayey line into the water. Let 
us figuratively take off the roof of this 
house, and just glance into the snug little 
drawing-room. Warm green curtains, 
drooping, in heavy folds ; a thick-piled car- 
pet, with a pattern of big lilies and ferns 
and red twirls; one or two tables covered 
with a pretty imtidy litter ; lots of books — 
poetry and novels and periodicals ; a small 
stocking in course of knitting, with the 
needles sticking out in aU directions, in- 
viting the knitter to resume her task ; a 
half-finished drawing, not particularly well 
done ; a piano open, with " Santa Lucia" 
standing up, waiting to be sung upon it. 
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A strong smell of violets all about. You 
could swear that women lived in this room, 
and women with nice ladylike tastes too. 
And on the fluflfy, wooUy, long-haired 
white rug before the fire sits a flufiy, 
woolly, long-haired white dog, that looks 
as if he was a piece of the rug which had 
been made up into the shape of a dog, sits 
there blinking ; and there — ^there sits also 
a young woman, — Kate Chester, in fact, — 
a young woman aged twenty -one and a 
half. She has got a multitude of tracts 
and small good books scattered aU about 
and around her, all to be covered with 
paper covers, but as yet they are one and 
aU naked, and unclothed with their brown- 
paper robes. There she sits, dressed in a 
thick dark winter gown, that fits quite 
tight, and quite plain, without fi^inges or 
trimmings qr furbelows, to the full bust 
and the firm round waist. Kate was fond 
of having ker garments made after that 
simple fiishion; perhaps she was conscious 
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that that figure, with its soft undulations 
and rich contours, could afford to dispense 
with the frUlings and paddiugs that a less 
perfect form would avaU itself of. Kate 
cared still about her appearance then — 
despite all her woes, despite that grovel- 
ling on the yellow sand at Sir Guy Stamer's 
feet? Apparently, quite as much as ever — 
took quite as much pains about it, at least. 
The furzy hair is swept off behind the 
round ears in just as elaborate burnished 
plaits as ever ; none of the small adorn- 
ments are wanting. It is only in books 
that pretty women neglect their toilette 
because they have been crossed in love. 
Love and grief have dealt kiudly with Kate 
in one respect. They have not taken one 
iota from those puzzling charms of hers, 
which can be classed under no head of 
Greek or Roman. They have not worn 
her down to a skeleton, nor made the 
bones of her neck start out prominent and 
unsightly, neither have they made her look 
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haggard or old. Not all her many tears 
have washed one bit of colour out of those 
rare green eyes. No one would say that 
she was wearing the willow, she kept it so 
well out of sight. Kate could be merry, 
and smile almost as well as ever ; better 
than almost anybody else still. She could 
make a good or a bad joke as the case 
might be, and laugh at one still, and that 
without forcing or constraining herself at 
all. Because Dare was married was no 
reason why ridiculous things were not ridi- 
culous still. But though Kate was not 
outwardly altered for the worse — ^not gone 
off^ as the phrase is ; though men seemed 
to find that soft white face more oddly, 
tiresomely bewitching than ever ; though 
it would persist in intruding itself im- 
asked into the nightly visions of those rash 
unlucky ones who had been studying 
it in the daytime, beaming cloudy upon 
them in its utter paleness, and fading and 
vanishing quite, quite away, — yet, for all 
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that, Kate was changed, very much changed 
too. There had come a look into the green 
eyes — ^a look that used not to be there be- 
fore, a look that would never go away 
again now. I don't think it was quite con- 
fined to the eyes either ; the rest of the 
face had something of it, particularly the 
ftill curved lips, which had always been 
so inconveniently ingenuous and open in 
what they said, even when the tongue was 
silent, which had been always so extremely 
unlike a rosebud (the stereotyped pattern, 
I suppose, for heroines' mouths). That 
look was of one who had been mentally in 
a burning fiery fiimace — ^who had been 
dragged through very deep waters, where 
there was no resting-place for the feet ; of 
one who had known what it was to be 
very, very sad, and could never again quite 
forget that lesson. Things did not, some- 
how, look the same as they once had done 
in those eyes, so shadowy, so very soft in 
their green depths, so intensely, hopelefisly 
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sorrowfol sometimes, when they were left 
to themselves, when nobody was trying to 
amuse or divert their possessor, — as i^ 
gazing on the past, there could not possibly 
be any joy for them in the present, any 
scrap of hope in the future. I do not 
know how many times I have said that 
Kate was sitting before the fire, but any- 
how, so she was, burning one cheek like 
the sunny side of a peach, giving her coun- 
tenance a one-sided kind of look. She was 
doing nothing at all, notwithstanding all 
the coatless tracts before her, honestly as 
she had intended to work at them with 
might and main when first she had taken 
up her position, in order to have a regular 
good roast with blinking Tip. 

"Little torments," she is saying in- 
wardly to the harmless little good books, 
"how many are there of you, I wonder? 
Twenty or thirty, I daresay — not a single 
one less : I won't count them, or I shall be 
so discouraged and out of heart. And all 
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to be done to-day, too, everyone; and that 
abominable district -visitors* meeting hang- 
ing over my devoted head too. Such non- 
sense as you all are, too, I don't doubt,** 
she says, and she opens a title-page and 
looks, *' Crumbs for the Pantry^ I suppose, 
and Buttiym /or little Sinners' Breeches. 
Well, not exactly, but very near. I won- 
der what earthly good they'd do to any 
hunum soul — not a morsel ; at least, Tm 
sure they woidd not to me. Fine district- 
visitor I am, to be sure ! — never anyone 
mistook their vocation so completely, I 
should think. What a moment of tempo- 
rary insanity it must have been when I 
lifted such an old man of Ae sea upon my 
shoidders ! Well, after all, one may almost 
as well do that as anything else. There is 
not much taste in an}*thing &at I can find 
out — ^it*s all pretty much the same. Was 
there ever such a good comparison as Mac- 
beth's of life to 'a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signi^iog nothing*? 
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Well, I suppose we must go on with the 
tale till we come to the end. Come, Litde 
Sinners^ Breeches^ I'm going to put a coat 
upon your sinM little backs. There, IVe 
got no needle now ! I shall have to get up 
and hunt for one. Ill stay till the clock 
gets to the quarter — just five minutes' re- 
prieve. 

< O, what shall I be at fifty, 
If I am then alive, 
If I find the world so bitter. 
When I am but twenty-five ? ' 

Only that I am not twenty-five, nor any- 
where near it, thank goodness ! I wonder 
what sort of a thing I shall be when I am 
an old woman ? A dreary old hag, I ex- 
pect, and hideously ugly certainly. Those 
turn-up faces are only bearable as long as 
people are young. I hope luncheon will 
be punctual to-dayj for I'm desperately 
hungry, despite all my woes : one must 
eat, blighted being as one is. dear, how 
can I joke even to myself about that?" 
A heavy sigh. 
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A knock at the house door comes, rat- 
tat-tat-tat. 

" Who on earth can that be calling at 
this unearthly hour of the morning ? 0, I 
know; James Stanley, to be sure. Shall 
not I get well scolded for not having 
begun these horrid things yet ? Well, it 
all comes in the day's work! Poor little 
fellow ! I wish I had done them, though." 

It is to be presumed that somebody 
else heard the knock and went to open the 
door, for within about the expected amount 
of time a maid-servant entered (one of a 
somewhat neater, less blowsy tjrpe than 
Pen-Dyllas Jane), and announced — 

" Mr. Stanley." 

Then in walked Mr. Stanley; not much 
of a person to look at when he did walk 
in — ^a small, pale, delicate-looking man — a 
scion who, by his appearance, did no credit 
to the great old house he came of. A par- 
son too; not a muscular Christian at all — 
not of the sledge-hammer type of divine, 
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who could floor an ox with his fist, or 
pummel his refractory flock into submis- 
sion ; a small ugly man, with a big fore- 
head, one whose soul seemed to be eating 
up its dwelling -place. Two things you 
could predicate of him at the first glance 
— a gentleman and a good man, one of 
those blessed ones 

" With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlastiiig chime.'* 

A little poor -looking man, who, as I 
thought very often, and as his landlady 
thought too, knew pretty well what it was 
to feel hungry; for though "passiQg rich 
on eighty pounds a year," but a small por- 
tion of that noble sum went to the pro- 
visioning and clothing of that slight frail 
body, that only the brave spirit that ioha- 
bited it seemed to keep from £ading away 
altogether. Not a pet-parson at aU. No 
young ladies had ever made him a pair of 
slippers in all his life — ^it would not have 
been a paying conxsem ; and I don't think 
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he had ever owned an embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief from the time he was born. 
His coat was very tidy indeed, and clerical 
and well brushed — but 0, how shiny at 
the seams ! — and his gloves looked as if 
they had been mended a good many times; 
not so well mended though as they used 
to be when his little sister lived, and toiled, 
and laboured with him, sorrowing when he 
grieved, and laughing when he was joyful. 
The little sister's deft hands have been 
crossed quietly over each other under the 
dark thick yew in the populous church- 
yard for six months past ; they will not 
have to work any more now ; they have 
done their task. While the dark yew's 
fibres 

" Net the dreamless head,*' 

the little sister has entered upon her rest. 
He has a rather longer, harder road to 
travel than she had; more miry and stony; 
it takes longer getting home; but he goes 
on cheerfully, with a good courage, for he 
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knows that when he gets to the end she'll 
be there, expecting him, waiting for him. 
She told him she would when she lay a-dy- 
ing on her little white bed, and he believes 
her. Such as this man was, he came in now 
shivering, for a greatcoat was not among 
his worldly goods. A greatcoat would 
have cost five pounds, and he would as 
soon have thought of cutting off his head 
as of spending five pounds on himself all 
at once. 

"How are you, James?" says Kate, 
smiling up at him, covered with tracts 
from her lowly resting-place. "I'm so 
glad you're come!" and she stretched out 
a very friendly hand with frank heartiness 
to him. She was glad ; she spoke truth 
there, and indeed she had given up telling 
lies of late. James and she had known 
each other since they were both in petti- 
coats together, and somehow she had of 
late got into a habit of relying on him 
with a greater sense of rest and comfort 
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than on anybody else. She had some vague* 
hope that he might, perhaps, make her 
good, get her to be moderately contented 
and useful, and rather religious, sometime 
hence — a good many months or years off. 
She generally did feel less dully apathetic 
and bored after a good talk with him. She 
got good out of his visits, somehow; not so 
much from hearing him talk, because talk 
is cheap, but seeing how hard and how 
ceaselessly he strove to live up to his talk. 

" You're come just in time," she says, 
turning her semi-burnt fece towards him. 
"I deserve the most tremendous scolding 
you can invent. You don't know what a 
dreadful temper I've been in all morning. 
IVe been so savage that nobody dare come 
within half a mile of me. You see I have 
cleared the room of everybody but Tip! 
Such a fit of the blues!" she said, lifting 
up hands and eyes theatrically. 

" Blues!" he said, laughing at her; "in 
here with all these violets ! I won't hear 
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a word about them. Now, if you'd been 
out of doors, I might have listened to your 
woes ; but, with this grand fire, and all 
these books, you and Tip ought to be as 
happy as a king and a queen;" and he 
warmed himself at the grand fire ; it was 
the first he had seen that day, except 
through a window. 

*^Look here," went on Eate, exposing 
her own shortcomings, confessing her sins; 
"all these little nasty good books to do, 
and not one of them done ! What do you 
say to that ?" 

" Never mind," he said leniently. 
'* You're out of sorts, I suppose, to-day; 
so am I, very often. I don't want to make 
a toil of a pleasure. I'll take them home, 
and do them myself this evening. I shall 
be quite glad of something to do," he went 
on, to make her mind easy, good little man 
as he was. 

" No, you sha'n't," cried Kate, ashamed 
of herself. " You make me blush, though 
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you cannot see it, because I always blush 
inside ; but come," she sidd, jumping off 
the fluffy rug, and wheeling an arm-chidr 
very politely dose to the fire for him, " do 
sit down, and warm yourself- You look as 
blue as the sky !'' 

"0, Kate, please don't! You dont 
know how conceited you U make me. Im 
not accustomed to be waited on at all, I 
can assure you, much less by a young 
lady ! Old Mrs. Lewis mostly lets my fire 
go out by the time I come iu of a night. 
You don't know how I have to blow her 
up about it*** 

**I daresay,** said Kate incredulously; 
** but come, I want to have a talk with you 
to-day;** and she sank down again on the 
rug beside him: "^^and first tell me how 
thc^se few tiresome old *women* of mine are 
getxicg cai." 

'* They are wanting venr much to know 
how you are getting on," he answered, loc^- 
ini: down qd her rarher CTaxelv, -Thev 
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cannot make it out at all, poor old things ! 
They seem to think me answerable for your 
keeping away. I believe they are begin- 
ning to suspect me of making away with 
you, somehow." 

" I have not been near the old things — 
0, I don't know when," says Kate, telling 
the very worst. " 0, I know as well as you 
that I ought ; but it makes me so sick when 
they tell me all their unpleasant ailments, 
as they are always doing." 

"I hate to be always lecturing you, 
Xate, and doing parson to you," he says 
reluctantly, for he likes doing kind things 
himself, much better than scolding his 
neighbours for not doing them; "and it 
seems absurd to say, that telling their ail- 
ments can be any pleasure to them, poor 
old things ; but we cannot, somehow, mea- 
sure them by our own rule, and they all 
enjoy talking about them, odd taste as it 
is. They've so few pleasures," he says, half 
to himself, very softly. " Don't you think, 
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Kate, you could give them this one a little 
bit oftener? You'd be glad, afterwards, I 
know." 

Kate's feelings are worked upon : strong- 
willed woman as she is, in great things, it is 
not difficult to do that. She feels compunc- 
tion, sitting there, warm clad, so well and so 
prosperous, on the long-haired white rug. 

" I'm sorry," she says, brightly looking 
up at him and nodding; "and I'll go to- 
day. One can't say more than that, can 
one?" 

"It's what I knew you'd say," he an- 
swers her, looking very pleased. 

" By the by, I can't, though," says Kate 
then, a sadder recollection striking her, 
clasping her pretty plump hands together; 
^' for I have got to do what is, if possible, 
even more disagreeable, and that is, spend 
the afternoon with my dear sweet cousins, 
the Chesters. Don't you pity me?" she 
asks pathetically; "having to spend ever 
so many hours, talking and hearing of no- 
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thing but lovers and dress — other people's, 
too ; it would not be so hard if it was one's 
own. What would you do if you were in 
my unfortunate situation?" 

" Goodness knows," says he, laughing. 
" I'm afraid I should not have much to say 
upon either of them. I should hold my 
tongue altogether, for fear of exposing my 
gross ignorance." He has neyer played 
the rdle of lover in his life, and never will. 
No woman could care for him, he thinks — 
ugly, sickly, poor. It's all right; he knows 
earth's small sweetness to him ; her frown, 
always cold upon him, makes him turn for 
snules and sweetness to another place — ^a 
better one by a good deal. He would fain, 
very fain, be away when the good time 
shall come, but he tries hard not to be 
impatient. 

" You don't pity me a bit, I see," says 
Kate, with sweet mock ferocity. A pretty 
woman pretending to be ferocious is a very 
insnaring thiug ; a pretty woman being 
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ferocious is not qxiite so much so. " I be- 
gin to think you are not a bit of a sym- 
pathetic disposition. You don't sympathise 
with me a bit, and you'd expect me to be, 
0, ever so sympathetic to you if you had 
not quite so many soup-tickets and blankets 
as you wanted for those beloved coalheav- 
ers and bargees of yours." 

"Ah," he says, passing his hand in a 
careworn sort of fashion over his forehead, 
and a look of heavy anxiety visits his pale 
thin features, "I'm sadly afraid there'll 
be more need for soup-tickets and blankets 
in the town this year than ever there was 
before. I am, indeed. The weather has 
set in cold so soon, and there's so much 
fever and sickness about. I shall come 
begging here, almost every day, I warn 
you," he goes on, stniling a little bit. " I 
expect you'll get so tired of me, at last, 
that you'll tell your servant always to say 
' not at home,' when the parson calls." 

" No, I sha'n't," says Kate. " I sha'n't 
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have any scruple in saying 'no' to you 
every time you come. I won't give you a 
farthing's worth for them ; they are daugh- 
ters of the horseleech. Yes — ^you need not 
shake your benevolent head — ^they are. I'll 
tell you what I'll do, though." She goes 
on, fiddling with a little coquettish locket, 
with aei^ in Greek letters, and a true love- 
knot upon it, which she wears round her 
pillar throat night and day — a strong amu- 
let to keep her from loving man ever again, 
containing as it does the rich treasure of a 
short lock of Dare's beautiful vine-tendril 
hair. "I'll have an elegant collation laid 
out for you yourself when you arrive ; it 
shall be the object of my life to get a little 
flesh upon your bones. You might, if all 
trades failed, make an honest livelihood as 
* living skeleton,' as you are now." 

" I'm an unkind beast, I think," he an- 
swers, laughing — and he could laugh very 
heartily, which is what not everybody is 
able to do. " Nothing would fatten me ; 
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but, 0, Kate," he goes on, the anxious 
look coming back quick again, " you'd pity 
them I know, though you pretend not to. 
Just think how patient they are," he says 
(he is very pitiftd). "I can't make it out 
at all how they bear up as they do — ^it is 
an enigma to me — except that a dull apathy 
seems to numb their poor souls. They take 
up their crushing burden so naturally, as 
if they knew they were bom to it. They 
toil and moil, and suffer and grieve so 
much, as a matter- of course — ^as much a 
matter of course as we think it to eat and 
drink and amuse ourselves." 

" Patient !" exclaims Kate, with much 
scorn. " iVe no patience with them. 
They are always sponging on you, greedy 
things!" 

They did sponge on him pretty often^ I 
think. He was cheated almost every day of 
his life ; there was no world's cuteness about 
him. But he did not much mind; he did 
not expect interest for his money or his htod 
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work here ; he knew he should be overpaid 
— ^principal and interest and compound in- 
terest — ^when the hot long day should be 
over, and the Master come to pay the la- 
bourers their wages. Taken in very often ; 
and those who took him in laughed at him 
behind his back for his exceeding simplicity. 
But, on the whole, I am inclined to think 
his simpleness answered better than their 
guile. 

" What's made you so hard-hearted to- 
day?" he asks, rather vexed (for he is 
human after all), and he determines to say 
something that he knows will rouse her. 
" Go down to Liver-lane, Kate, and see that 
woman dying there of cancer ; that'll do 
you more good than sixty talks with me. 
See how it is possible to bear sorrows that 
dwarf your fancied griefe into perfect in- 
significance." 

Kate's eyes^ flashed green fire upon him 
when he said that ; those ftiU soft lips 
trembled visibly .> 
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" How dare you try," she asks passion- 
ately, "to exalt their wretched griefs at 
the expense of mine? It's measuring a 
giant with pigmies. Why, according to 
your own showing, their sorrows are halved 
by that brutish apathy you spoke of ; they 
are of a kind too that death must end be- 
fore long ; but does any blessed numbness 
ever dull mine ? — ^tell me that. Does it get 
any better ? — ^you who seem to know about 
it so much better than I do. Or is there 
any chance of my dying, and getting quit 
of it so? Not the slightest. God, how 
I wish there was !" and she clasped her 
hands hard, and rocked herself backwards 
and forwards, and thirsted for one glimpse 
of that dark forbidden face she loved 
so. 

James was very sorry for what he had 
done ; he had hoped her better of that 
madness. She had said nothing about it 
for a good time now. 

" It was a stupid thing of me to say," 
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he pleads remorsefiilly; "I'm always say- 
ing those kind of things. No human crea- 
ture can judge of another's troubles, or 
measure them in any way. Forgive me, 
Kate — ^won't you? — and don't lose heart. 
You'll find comfort and peace at last, I do 
trust, after all your sore spirit-tossings, if 
you do but try and beg hard enough for 
it. What can we, any of us, do but beg, 
destitute as we are ? We are all God's 
poor patients, you know," he says rever- 
ently, " and He gives us very bitter physic 
sometimes ; but His physic is not like 
earthly doctors' ; it always cures if we take 
it right." 

" 0, don't talk of me," she says, reco- 
vering herseli^ with a dreary sigh. "I'm 
an incurable job, I think; but go on about 
your dear coalheavers, if it amuses you, 
and I'll try and feel as sorry for them as I 
do for myself. And, first, please to tell 
me what earthly good the few miserable 
pennies I can spare from my gowns and 
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bonnets could do to the poor hungry- 
wretches?" 

" Our pennies are terribly few, — ^I feel 
that," he says regretfully, going back to 
his pet theme at this gracious permission; 
"but just think, Kate," he goes on, with 
glad thankfulness, "what a comfort it is 
to be able to teU them of a good country 
that they can all get to if they try, — that 
you'U get to, I trust, poor Kate! — ^where 
they'U not have to toil or moil, or be sick 
or sorry, any more at all." 

Let me here testify James Stanley was 
not a man to pull in religion by the head 
and shoulders on every possible occasion^ 
to lard his talk with inapt, ill-fitting texts ; 
his intellect was too wide, his taste too 
correct for that. Cant was a thing he 
shunned like the plague ; only that's a bad 
comparison, for he would not have shunned 
the plague. Only when one thinks a great 
deal about a thing, one must speak about 
it sometimes. If one has some pleasant 
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thought warm at one's heart, it will drop 
out hi one's talk. And when he did speak 
of this assured hope of his, or heard others 
speak of it, a quiet joy would shine over 
the pale insignificant face, transforming 
material ugliness into spiritual beauty. 

"Ah, it's all very fine your talking," 
says Kate discontentedly. " Of course you 
can talk good to them, because you live 
good ; but how could I have the fiwie to ? 
Why, the words would stick in my throat ! 
What do I know about that country? — 
less, if possible, than any of them do." 

" Have you read the book I gave you?" 
he asks then, the quiet light shining still 
clear and holy upon his face. "I had 
hoped it would have been a guide-book to 
you, to show you the way there a little 
bit." 

" I read a few pages," answers Kate, 
more discontentedly than ever, " but I did 
not like it ; it made me very uncomfort- 
able ; it seemed all beside the mark — to 
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have nothing whatever to do with me. 
But don't begin to talk solemn now, for 
goodness' sake; I can't bear it to-day; it'll 
make me in even a worse temper than I 
was before." 

" You are a sad naughty child to-day," 
he says, smiling down rather sorrowfully 
upon her ; " but I have hopes of you yet." 

And that is all he says, for he is dread- 
fiilly afraid of giving her an overdose of 
that which to him is most palatable food, 
but which to her sickly palate tastes like 
unsavoury physic. 

"I've a good mind to say something 
that'll shock you awMly," proceeds Kate. 
"It will be some amusement to me to 
watch your reverence's clerical counte- 
nance lengthening rapidly, and I'm hor- 
ribly iQ want of amusement. I could say 
most truly with Mrs. Barrett Browning — 

* We are so tired, my heart and L' " 

And the white lids Dare had hungered so 
to kiss dropped very wearily over the eyes 
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that had got so fixed an expression of utter 
sadness in them of late. 

"Speak on," says he cheerily, "if it'll 
do you any good. You sha'n't be scolded 
much to-day." 

" Well, then," says Kate, looking up at 
him, " I could not help thinking just now 
how gladly I'd change lots with Tip. I 
would, if I could, be like him — ^a bundle of 
fluffiness lying on the rug. I'd snooze 
away my life in peace, with intervals of 
gnawing mutton-bones and barking; and 
then, when my little day was over, I'd 
come to an end altogether, and have no 
reckoning to shudder at. James, just 
think of being utterly fi-eed fi-om all re- 
sponsibility — no remorse for what is gone, 
no fear for what is to come. I'd be anni- 
hilated this minute if I could." 

She ends emphatically, getting quite 
excited. James did not look very shocked, 
as many a parson would have thought it 
his duty to do. He knew compassionately 
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that rawness of heart which prompted the 
desire for complete extinction. A grand 
thought came like a friend to him, and dig- 
nified his poor paltry form and counte- 
nance — made it look quite noble, with a 
nobility not of earth's framing. 

"No, you wouldn't, Kate," he says, 
looking up quite inspired. " You did not 
feel that when you stood by your mother 
and saw her die. It would have kiUed you 
if you had. You could not have borne so 
unbearable a smart. Kate, Kate, what 
but the putting altogether out of one's 
head the dust and the corruption and the 
feasting worms — what but dwelling alto- 
gether on the meeting soon, very soon, 
again could make endurable, almost joyful, 
those partings our dear Lord calls upon 
us to make for His sake?" 

His voice trembled, he was so moved, 
and the tears came into his eyes. Kate 
knew he was thinking of the little dead 
sister whom he missed so sorely when he 
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came back of a night to his poor dreary 
lodgings. It is provoking and enraging, 
but she feels disposed to cry herself, too ; 
she does not know why ; and very heartily 
glad she is when a diversion is eflfected by 
Margaret's opening the door and coming 
in. In came that young lady, looking very 
flourishing and exceedingly cheerful ; as 
unlike Kate as one pretty young woman 
could be unlike another pretty young 
woman. No odd shadow, puzzling and 
fascinating her acquaintance, has fallen 
upon her light-gray eyes.; she has not 
been made to look poetic and haunting at 
the expense of her peace of mind. She 
comes in shivering, like everybody else to- 
day. 

" You here ?" she says. " I did not 
know that, and I'm glad of it now I do 
know it ;" and she smiles in a pleasant, 
hearty, welcoming fashion. "Isn't it cold?' 
-she goes on (a very unnecessary question 
which everybody asks to-day). "Just 
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look at my hands;" and she holds up a pair 
of those members. " I hope you have been 
giving Kate a good scolding/' Maggie says 
farther, kneeling down with her hands held 
over the blaze, rubbing away with a will at 
them. " She has been so awfully cross and 
disagreeable aU the morning, there's been 
no bearing her;" and she glances rather 
hostilely across at her sister, with whom 
she had rather a smart engagement not 
very long ago. 

"I was just going to begin, I think, 
when you came in," says James ; " but I 
think she is going to be good without it 
now ;" and he looks with loving pity (from 
which any approach to scolding was miles 
distant) at the soft profile beside him. 

" No, I'm not good," says Kate dog- 
gedly, looking very hard at the fire, and 
winking away the tears, "nor ever shall 
be. Leave me alone, do." 

"Have you been here long?" inquires 
Margaret of James, complying with Kate's 
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desire, but inwardly resolving to have it 
out with her afterwards. 

"Yes, indeed, I have," he answers; 
"and that reminds me that I must be 
going; I must indeed;" and he picks him- 
self up out of the deep arm-chair, and 
walks to the window and looks out through 
the frozen pane on the white-topped bushes, 
like so many Christmas-cakes ; on the dark- 
hued river stealing swift-currented by ; 
on the scarlet -cloaked girls and sober- 
coated men passing briskly along to and 
fro. 

" 0, nonsense !" says Margaret, " you 
must stay for luncheon; it is very rude 
of you to be going away just the moment 
I come in." 

She likes him. She has a woman's ten- 
der-hearted compassion for him ; so poor, 
so sickly, so alone in the world now, with 
that deep crape on his rubbishy old hat ; 
and he is a gentleman too; and she enjoys 
such pleasant security that he will not 
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inflict upon her grave clerical lectures or 
mild clerical love. 

" Can't possibly ; thank you, Maggie," 
he answers, shaking his head. " IVe been 
idling too long already. I can't afford many 
more such pleasant lazy half-hours." 

This is not exactly one of those parsons 
who, somehow, always drop in accident- 
ally as the luncheon-bell rings; who prefer 
tending their flocks at the feeding-troughs 
than anywhere else. 

" 0, just stay ten minutes more, then ; 
there's a good creature. What can be the 
hurry?" urges Margaret's kind voice; and 
Kate looks up and seconds the invitation 
with stiU moist, moumM eyes, that try to 
smile upon him. 

He hesitates ; it seems wonderfully de- 
licious to him, like a fisdry tale, in that 
warm, scented room, with those low, ca- 
ressing woman voices speaking to him — 
those kind, sweet woman faces looking 
friendship and sympathy at him; but sud- 
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denly it strikes him that he is growing 
self-iadulgent; one of those shepherds that 
the immortal blind man uttered his strong 
testimony against. 

" Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearer's feast" 

What business had he to rest thus in 
the lap of luxury (as he considered it), 
while those poor rough sheep of his were 
sinning and toiling ' and shivering in their 
cold joyless garrets and alleys? That de- 
cided him. He saw his course, and no 
earthly power could turn him from it now. 
" Absurd, overstrained notions !" folk will 
say. Perhaps so; I do not know; it is 
rather misty to me. He would have made 
a grand Jesuit, of the old original Ignatius 
Loyola type, this man would ; at least as 
regarded that magnificent abnegation of 
self, which makes men able to do and to 
dare everything, anything^ even apparent 
impossibilities. It is the object of most 
men, I think, to pamper up their bodies, 
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to deal kindly and fondly with them, treat 
them well and coax them mto staying a 
good while, to forget their essential ma- 
teriality. This was not James Stanley's 
way at all. His poor fragile body might 
be sick, and sorry, and weary, and full of 
aches and pains. No matter ; it must per- 
form all the task the brave stout spirit 
laid upon it, without flinching : the time for 
resting was not come yet. What matter 
to him how tarnished and broken the set- 
ting is, so as the jewel shines bright and 
luminous? 

"No, no," he says gently, but quite 
firm. " I must not ; indeed, I must not. 
You are very good, kind girls to me, both 
of you, and this room is the sweetest, 
warmest spot my heart has yet to turn 
to now in the world; but," he went on, 
looking very earnest and serious, "there's 
so much work for me to do, and such a 
little day to do it in. We cannot, any of 
us, tell how soon the night may come, you 
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know, and I sometimes fancy my night is 
getting very near. Perhaps it isn't ! Per- 
haps it is only a superstitious fancy ; but 
still I'd like to be getting on quick with 
my work against it does come." 

And he bids them good-bye, picks up 
the little scattered, coverless, good books, 
while Kate looks on ashamed and remorse- 
ful, tucks them tidily under his arm, and 
goes his way. 



CHAPTER III. 

There were other houses in Queenstown 
besides the Chesters', naturally, or it would 
have been but a small place. I intend to 
go and take a peep now into one of these 
other houses — a much finer one than the 
two girls' little nutshell — a grand, staring, 
square white house, with plenty of stucco, 
and a portico, and a good many green blinds. 
Grove House it was called, on the lucus a 
non lucendo principle, I suppose, seeing 
there was not a tree near it. Let us look 
into the drawing-room here, too; unseen as 
a spirit, it is my intention to see what is 
going on there. A much finer room than 
the Che»tcr»' little snuggery '—six times as 
large at lca«t — two drawing-rooms, indeed, 
opening into one another with imposing 
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folding-doors, town fashion, and an aviary 
at the end full of shrill- voiced canaries, that 
sang fit to stun, fit to deafen one, whenever 
the sun shone. Not so trim-looking and 
firesh in its garniture was this fine room as 
the smaller one we have visited; it looked 
as if a large family had been living, and 
sitting, and romping in this room for a good 
many years — at least, if one judged by the 
rather faded aspect of the big cabbage- 
roses, and convolvuluses that straggled and 
bloomed luxuriantly on the chintz chair- 
covers; by the knocked-off comers of divers 
once gaily gilt tables, now of a rather 
shabby genteel appearance. However, 
there was a great warm fire and a lot of 
arm-chairs; it felt very hot and cosy; there 
was a pleasant smell of sandal- wood work- 
boxes, and attar of roses, and that sort of 
subtle vague odours that women deUght in. 
At the first glance you would have said that 
there were a great many ladies in the room, 
but on looking closer and counting, you 
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would have found that there were only four, 
and those not very large- sized ones; the 
four Miss Chesters, Jane and Fanny, and 
Louisa and Emily, as like one another as 
four peas, having rather a resemblance in 
shape to four peas too, their adversaries 
said sometimes; four short, squat, pale-faced 
girls, with hair and eyes and tinting all 
exactly the same hue ; not one good feature 
to be discovered after much searching in all 
their four round faces; undeniably plain 
girls, who yet managed, by some means 
best known to themselves, to attract and 
draw to their fat selves an amount of at- 
tention, and what seemed like admiration, 
which was wont to rouse the ireful wonder 
of their fairer, more neglected compeers; 
always as neat as a new pin — that was one 
of their strongest points — always managing, 
somehow, to have a smart, natty, spruce 
look. If those girls had been condemned 
to wear sackcloth and ashes, it is my belief 
that they would have made their sackcloth 
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take the form of a fashionable garment; 
would have twined their ashes into be- 
coming wreaths ; always up to anything 
that was proposed to them to do ; always 
possessed of some little piece of high-sea- 
soned news or racy gossip, to divert their 
acquaintance withal ; girls that had a sea of 
small talk ever flowing through their lips — 
a sea that knew no ebb ; always ready to 
flirt; always ready to laugh at any joke, 
however verging on the broad it might be ; 
always ready to do a good-natured thing; 
always ready to be helpful and handy ; com- 
monplace housewifely girls, that would fur- 
bish up a shabby-coated, empty-pursed hus- 
band very gallantly, and breast poverty and 
adversity with a cheerful, jolly sort of cou- 
rage. Great successes that rather ill-fa- 
voured quartette were, and so their proud 
mother said to herself when she used to 
watch them whirling ceaselessly round with 
partner after partner at the county balls, 
while other less lucky mothers had their 
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lambs safely benched beside them. Besides 
these young persons there was yet one other 
tenant of the room, a male creature, their 
brother, lounging about, and stretching and 
yawning, as lamentably short of a job as 
any other ww-literary young man, in a hard 
frost; doomed to a house that possessed not 
a billiard-table, and having not yet been 
driven by despair to amateur photography; 
a comely, personable man enough, as men 
go, with a good, strong, useful figure, and 
solid-looking, square-cut, regular features, 
rather disposed to be fat; which last circum- 
stance was the one great grief of George 
Chester's young life; a good-looking fellow 
despite this tendency, you would say, al- 
ways supposing you had not heard before- 
hand his sisters' description of him, in 
which case your first emotion would cer- 
tainly have been disappointment, having 
been led to expect the figure of Hercules 
and the face of Antinous; an ordinary, 
light-hearted sort of young man; not very 
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clever or very stupid; not very good or 
very bad; nothing very striking or startling 
about him, mind or body; not a character 
that could be drawn in black and white, 
neatly and accurately described m opposites, 
like heroes in novels, but made up of a great 
many grays, and drabs, and neutral tints, 
as the characters of aU living men are ; not 
a bad-hearted fellow, on the whole ; did not 
run up very long bills for his papa; brought 
his sisters presents occasionally; and sub- 
mitted with a tolerably good grace when 
his mamma kissed him; one who was a 
passably good brother and son now, and 
who, one felt sure, would make in the course 
of time a passably good husband and father. 
The whole room gave one, at first, the idea 
of being filled to overflowing with a vast 
expanse of muslins and laces, and fiddle- 
faddles, which wandered billowy over the 
floor and the chairs and the tables. Jane 
and Fanny were sitting with their feet upon 
the fender, stitching away for the bare life 
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against time. Most people have some one 
talent given them, poorly endowed as 
they may be on the whole. The Chesters* 
talent was amateur dressmaking, and they 
had it in a high degree; all their brains 
seemed to have gone into their fingers. 
Louisa sat on the sofa, half-buried in mani- 
fold gauzes and airy fabrics, stitching away 
too with busy, ugly fingers. Emily was 
singing at the piano, not exactly in tune — 
I cannot say, but with a very fine air, and 
altogether to the satisfaction of herself and 
family. And this was the sort of improving, 
edifying conversation that was going on, 
not much more interesting to an averagely 
intelligent hearer than that of LadyEdger- 
mond's circle in Corinne. 

" Look here, Jane," says Fanny, pausing 
for a brief instant from her labours, with 
grave, serious deliberation in her tone. " Do 
you think I'd better put a third ruche on 
here ? I've put two on abeady, and I al- 
most think a third, another pink one, per- 
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haps, would not look amiss; but what do 
you say ? I'll abide by your advice. 
HowVe you done your own ?" 

"I don't think I'd put another," re- 
sponds Jane slowly, biting the top of her 
thimble in profound consideration. "I've 
only got two ; I think three would perhaps 
look heavy. But, then, I've put mine 
fiirther apart than yours. I think it looks 
lighter, don't you know." 

" Ah !" says Fanny, dubious still on this 
knotty point. 

"Let's look at yours. Loo," proceeds 
Jane, raising her voice, and withdrawing 
her lips from the thimble, which began to 
taste metallic and not palatable. 

Now Louisa was the genius of the 
family; she had m times past eflfected won- 
ders in the way of devising new garments 
and furbishing up old ones. Family tradi- 
tion pointed to her as an oracle. Now and 
again she had inspirations on the subjects 
of trimmings and ornamentations. This 
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talented being now raised her round, sandy, 
sleek-haired head at this appeal, and, with 
modest pride, held up what an approving 
conscience told her to be a triumph of art. 

"Vandykes!" exclaimed both her sis- 
ters under their breath, with awed admira- 
tion. " How lovely ! What on earth put 
that into your head ?" and they gazed at her 
as their respective family circles may have 
gazed at the inventors of gunpowder, of 
printing, and of steam-engines. 

"I'll unpick mine, and do it like it," 
said Fanny with laudable emulation, with 
a Briton's determination not to be beaten ; 
and the needles click, and the clock ticks, 
and the four commonplace little tongues 
go waggiug on after the manner of such 
tongues. 

Meanwhile, George stands by, silent, 
with his whole soul occupied in the endea- 
vour to dissect one of his sisters' pair of 
scissors, and metamorphose it into a couple 
of knives. Jane happens to catch sight of 
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him thus employed, and sets up a shout of 
horror. 

"You wretched boy! you are spoiling 
my only scissors. Give them to me back 
this moment." 

" I'm sure I wish to goodness I could," 
responds George very gravely, having now 
got the handle of the scissors, apparently 
irrecoverably, far over his big thumb, and 
struggling futilely to free himself from 
them. 

Jane jumps up, and comes to the rescue. 

"Come here, you mischievous wretch. 
Tm sure Satan finds some mischief still for 
your idle hands to do. Let me try and get 
them oflf your clumsy old thumb." 

She succeeds in drawing them off, gra- 
dually, with nimble, persevering fingers, 
hurting him a good deal, it must be con- 
fessed, and making his flesh look very red 
and injured. 

" The Chester girls are coming here this 
afternoon, George," said Louisa, raising a 
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mealy potato countenance from among her 
pink Vandykes — to which it formed a happy 
contrast — and looking up to see what eflfect 
her words produced. 

" So you told me before," answers 
George sedately. 

" Am't you delighted to hear it ?" con- 
tinues his sister. " I'm sure you are, and 
don't attempt to deny it." 

" I'm rather glad," owns George. " It 
is rather a comfort to see some other girls 
besides one's own sisters sometimes." 

" UngrateM boy !" sighs Fanny, a little 
injured ; " you've always got a snub for 
your poor sisters." 

" Do you caU that a snub ?" asks George, 
laughing; "because I don't" (and, to say 
truth, no more do I either). 

"You'll be quite vanquished by Kate, 
my poor fellow," says Jane ; " you always 
are rather an easy victory; and with her it 
is generally a case of *I came, I saw (or 
rather have seen), I conquered.' " 
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" She did not strike me in that light 
when we met her the other day in the 
road," answers George nonchalantly. "A 
little white-faced thing. I hate turn-up- 
noses." 

"Ah, that's only because you did not 
get a good look at her that you think that," 
says Jane. (These young persons are 
always ready to give other girls their full 
meed of praise, and to own that they are 
pretty when they are — that is another good 
point about them. ) " We shall hear another 
tune to-night; sha'n't we, girls?" 

" Talk of the devil, etcetera," remarks 
George, coolly looking out of the window. 
"Here she is, this man-trap; at least, I 
suppose so. I see two red-legged par- 
tridges, or girls, or something, — it's diffi- 
cult to tell what exactly, in this Ught, — 
vainly struggling to get in at the gate." 

The red-legged partridges did prove to 
be none other than Maggie and Kate, in 
all the wintry glory of their scarlet hosen. 
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In a few minutes they came in, and brought 
a gust of cold frosty air in with them, with 
cheeks freshtraied into bright bloom, even 
Kate's snowdrop white ones, by the catting 
bitter north-easter. And now, O Mnse! 
give me strength to tell of all the feminine 
oficolations that ensued-— everybody kissing 
everybody else; aD, except Sate, idio was 
passive, not active, who had some difficulty 
in undergcmig her share with moderate 
complacency; for these pronuscuoos female 
embraces were very distastefiil to her. And 
George stood by, meanwhile, the onlyex- 
doded one, and not enjoying his excluEion. 
^So glad to see you! What on earth 
has kept you so IcMig? How late you are! 
We have been ejecting you for two 
hours. O, what a nice hat! Xever saw 
it be£n-e. Where did you get it? Xot in 
Qoeenstown, I'm sure." And then, when 
the subject of the hats was exhausted, 
when evefything was said about them that 
could be said, they all turned badL to the 
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consideration of the gowns, of the rose- 
clouds of gauze and tulle which obtruded 
themselves on their notice. Fully and 
thoroughly they went into the question — 
the vexed question — of ruches and van- 
dykes — aU of them, without exception, 
none with more genuine zest than broken- 
hearted Kate, despite her high-souled con- 
tempt for dress — despite the vanity and 
emptiness of all earthly things — ^picked up, 
in fact, some slight hints for the decoration 
of that fair person which, in all human pro- 
bability, black-browed Dare Stamer would 
never see again. It was very dull for 
George, being so completely put on one 
side ; and so he thought. He kicked against 
his fate. In an indifferent, accidental way, 
with his hands in his pockets, he sauntered 
round to despised, tum-up-nosed Kate, leant 
his arms on the back of the prie-dieu chair 
she was sitting upon, and prepared to do 
the agreeable. He always did; it was a 
habit of his. One science he did know 
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thoroughly, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, aiul that was the science of love- 
making. If fate had placed his lot in the 
Gallic land, and during the reign of the 
Grand Monarque, he might have materially 
aHHlHted Mademoiselle de Scuddry in her 
map of the kingdom of Tenderness. In 
tho art of flirting he as far distanced his 
niHtors as he did in beauty; they knew it, 
thoy acknowledged it, and at a distance 
tJioy followed his bright example. 

** You don't care a straw about all this 
rubbinh/' ho begins, spurning his sisters' 
ga\izy treasures with scornful foot, "do 
you, Kate?" 

Ho had never called her "Kate" before, 
m\i\ ho lound some satisfiaction in doing it 
now» Oousinship is such a truly delight- 
ful rolation^ip! It is so pleasant to be 
ablo to call a pretty j-oxmg woman, the 
vwv fir^t time vou s»oe her, bvher Christian 
najuo, without the smallest chance of being 
rv>bukiL\l aud snubbed for your impudence ! 
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"Yes, I do, George," answers Kate 
promptly, blushing a very little at this 
first essay in Christian-naming this new- 
found cousin. Soft, downy, kittenish, she 
sits there, and glances up obliquely at him 
as she speaks, "takes a side glance, and 
looks down," after a way she has. 

Kate could flirt still, then? Most de- 
cidedly, and practised the accomplishment 
more; was a far greater proficient in it 
than ever she had used to be in former 
happy days, before things had turned to 
dust and ashes on her palate. She could 
even feel a mild faint pleasure in seeing 
man after man play needle to her magnet. 
She would wreak the wrongs done her by 
one on the sex in general ; and then, when 
they waxed tender and loving, how she 
turned to hate them! bullied them, and 
punctured their manly hearts without a 
grain of pity — ^little tyrant ! more miserable 
so many degrees than the most miserable 
of her captives. 
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" Why, I thought you were quite a blue," 
remarks George, wishing he could get her 
to look up again. "I always heard so — 
much above this sort of thing, you know." 

" 0, so I am," answers Kate, with an- 
other very brief glance, which yet, short as 
it was, managed to contain a good deal of 
impudence in it. " I always talk Greek as 
a regular thing in my family circle, and I 
frequently joke in Hebrew." Not a very 
good piece of wit, but it served to amuse 
the easily-pleased George. 

"She'll do," he says inwardly; "she's 
worth cultivating; not ugly either, when 
you see her close ;" and he laughs (which 
is kind of him) at Kate's rather lame wag- 
gery ; and prepares, at short notice, to 
merge the facetious into the sentimental, 
in which he was more at home. But then, 
after a while, his roving faithless eyes 
chanced to light upon Maggie. 

By Jove, she is not bad- looking either ; 
more colour than Kate ; higher forehead. 
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There's no one to talk to her except those 
chattering girls. What a shame! She really 
must not be so completely neglected; he 
must go and talk to her a little bit now; 
she looks- as if there was some ftm in her. 
These are Lieutenant George Chester's frag- 
mentary reflections ; and acting upon them 
in a little pause of their sprightly talk, he 
takes away his resting arms, lifts up him- 
self and saunters across to Maggie. Kate, 
it must be confessed, felt a little atom sur- 
prised, and a very little atom vexed (though 
she would have denied vehemently had any 
one accused her of either of those sensa- 
tions), that her small wiles, usually not 
unblessed with success, had been unable 
to chain this fat young man to her side. 
Meanwhile George leans over Maggie, as 
he had formerly leant over Kate, softens 
his voice to the proper insinuating pitch and 
says, "IVe come to rescue you, Maggie." 
He calls her by her name too, and finds 
just the same amount and kind of gratifi- 
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cation as he had before done, in giving 
utterance to Kate's monosyllabic cognomen. 

" These girls have been teasing you 
awfully, I see that !" 

" You're quite wrong, there !" replies 
Maggie, likewise glancing up and smiling, 
very nicely and sweetly and archly, no 
doubt, but not quite like Kate; for indeed 
I think Kate's ways were all her own, pe- 
culiar to herself, that no other woman I 
knew ever shared in, and that died with 
herself when she died. Lucky, perhaps, 
for men that they did. Maggie is not at 
all bad-looking either, thinks George com- 
placently ; some points better than Kate ; 
livelier colouring, straighter nose. Many 
people at first sight gave the elder sister 
the palm of fairness over the younger ; but 
I hardly ever knew the delusion last longer 
than two days. 'Pon his honour, they're 
both very nice girls ; he does not know 
which he likes best; 'pon his honour he 
does not. 
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"Been into your district lately?" in- 
quires one of the girls, it does not much 
matter which, of neglected, deserted Kate. 

"Don't mention it," responds Kate, 
wringing a pair of soft, plump hands rather 
prettily. " I might as well never have had 
such a thing by the way I behave to it. 
I'm daily expecting to be drummed out of 
the delightful society of district- visitors for 
all my delinquencies ; but I am going to 
mend, really," she continues, nodding her 
head resolvingly. "I'm going to make a tour 
of all the diseases in Queenstown to-mor- 
row. I should have gone to-day, only that 
I had this delightful preengagement here." 

" I'm sure I would not go near it, if I 
were you," advises the philanthropic Jane. 
"You'll only be catching some of those 
horrid nasty diseases that those kind of 
people are always having." 

" If I do, I'll come instantly and impart 
them to you. Miss Jane, so prepare yourself." 

"You'll be getting something dreadfiil 
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said to you," chimes in Fanny croakingly, 
" I expect. Pa says it is not at all right 
for such a pretty girl as you to be walk- 
ing about, all by yourself ; and that if you 
were his daughter, he'd as soon think 
of cutting your throat, as letting you go 
about those back streets all alone." 

" Yes, such a pretty girl," says Louisa 
emphatically, confirming her sister's speech; 
" those were the very words he said." She 
thought Kate must be pleased at this testi- 
mony to her charms; it was so very plea- 
sant she knew to hear that anyone had 
said, behind one's back, how pretty one 
was — a pleasure she did not herself very 
often indulge in. 

"Very kind of unde George to be so 
flattering," answers Kate, laughing ; " but 
1 have not found my beauty very incon- 
venient at present. If he thinks it neces- 
sary, I'll wear two or three extra -thick 
veils every time I put my lovely nose out 
of doors." 
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"You're joking now," says Louisa; who, 
being passing matter-of-fiswt herself thought 
that this was a discovery she had made. 

"Will you come with me on my errand 
of mercy, as they say in tracts?" asks Kate, 
rather scomftd in her merriment. "Do, 
that's a good girl ; come to-morrow, in a 
big turned -down hat, with strings tied 
under your chin, and an umbrella and 
galoches. Til engage that you sha'n't 
come to any harm through your charms. 
We should be almost sure to meet some 
one of your many admirers, aod you know 
youVe never tried the charitable philan- 
thropic plan yet; it might answer beyond 
your wildest expectations;" and she laughed 
with rather grim mirth. 

Louisa laughed too. She had a laud- 
able slowness to take offence, a dense ar- 
mour of good-humour, proof against ridi- 
cule. Sensitiveness was a quality altogether 
unknown to her. 

"Perhaps- it might indeed," she an- 
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swered; "but I don't think I'll run the 
risk of small-pox and typhus even for 
that." 

" It would be quite a different matter if 
you were a clergyman's daughter and lived 
in the country, Ma says," remarks Jane 
with solemnity. 

"Pa" and "Ma" Chester when absent 
figure as conspicuously and authoritatively 
in their offsprings' conversation as the mys- 
tic Harris in Mrs. Gamp's : when present, 

" Flat contradiction do they bear," 

now and then, as doubtless the Delphic 
oracle would have done, had he allowed 
himself to be seen and cross-examined by 
his votaries. 

" 0, yes, of course," remarks Louisa de- 
cisively; "if one lived in the country one 
would go to the Sunday-school every Sun- 
day and teach Watts's Catechism;" and she 
looks as if she thought rural joys were 
pretty nearly contained within the modest 
limits she has mentioned. 
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" Exactly what Kate and I underwent 
for a whole summer down at Daddy Pig- 
gott's," cried Maggie, laughing. "Do you 
recollect, Kate? Who was Abraham? who 
was Job ? who was Huz ? who was Buz ? 
who was everybody you can think of?" 

" EecoUect ! I should think so," says 
Kate, laughing. " 0, the Herculean labour 
of getting Abraham firmly established in 
the infant agricultural mind as ' the pattern 
ofbehevers and the Mend of God.' He was 
so fond of shifting into ' a better man than 
Cain, and therefore Cain hated him ;' or 
into 'the most patient man under pains 
and losses.' I have even known him, in 
aggravated cases, figure as 'the first wo- 
man that God made, and she was the mother 
of us all.'" 

" Dear me, Kate ! what an irreverent 
way of talking !" exclaimed Fanny, whose 
little ideas rolled always with convenient 
smoothness along their conventional grooves, 
and could not have been shaken out of them 
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without a dislocation of the whole small 
machiQe of her mind. 

Kate shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

"I confess," she said indifferently, "that 
I have no very profound reverence for the 
Gospel according to St. Watts." 

" But, Kate," said Fanny, returning re- 
solutely to her moutons^ " I cannot see what 
need take you down to those dreadfiil 
places, where one may see and hear all 
sorts of dreadful things. Pa says it's not 
as if there was nobody to look after the 
people. But there's that little sickly cu- 
rate ; I have forgotten his name ; 0, yes, 
Stanley, to be sure. Why, I know he is 
always with them when they are ill, pray- 
ing, you know, and — and talking about 
their souls, and — and — where they are go- 
ing to, and that sort of thing." 

"There we certainly shaU not clash," 
says Kate decisively ; " I have not the slight- 
est desire to mention, their souls to them ; 
I know too little about those appendages. 
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I intend to confine myself entirely to their 
bodies." 

"I cannot see what concern you have 
with either ; it is not your business : in 
fact, business very unfit for any young per- 
son," says Miss Jane modestly ; " and it is 
his. Why, he is paid for it." 

" Que vovlez'VOUsV^ replied Kate, yawn- 
ing; "one must do something. There are 
twenty-four long hours in every day, and 
sixty immense long minutes in every hour; 
and one cannot spend them all in eating 
and sleeping, which are at present my only 
two definitive employments.'' 

" Dear me, how odd !" said Emily, open- 
ing two perfectly round eyes. " We always 
find the day too short ; don't we, girls ? 
particularly now, when the evenings close 
in so soon. What with skirts to run up and 
bonnets to make and hats to trim, one 
never has a minute to spare. — By the bye, 
George dear, ring the bell for the lamp; I 
must finish these two gores to-night." 
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"You see Providence has not vouch- 
safed me the gift of stitching," said Kate ; 
"my fingers are harmless idiots. Every- 
one's genius goes out iq a different cha- 
racter; and I am still searching for the 
habitat of mine." 

" Searching for anything, are you, 
Kate?" cries George, from the other side 
of the room, catching the one word; "let 
me look for it. Where did you drop it? 
Wait till the light comes ;" and he pre- 
pares to fall on his knees, and seek under 
the table and among the legs of the chairs 
for Kate's genius. 

Kate laughs a gay little laugh, and 
looks up at him from under her long 
lashes, not exactly as she would have 
looked at her grandmother, had that ad- 
mirable matron still been blooming in wig 
and spectacles here below. 

" How very kind you are ! But I have 
not lost anything, thanks very much all 
the same. I was speaking figuratively. 
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telling your sisters that I had not yet dis- 
covered in what direction my genius lay, 
but was still searching for it." 

" That is one comfort of having none," 
says George philosophically; "one need 
never be at the trouble of looking for it." 

" I don't think I care for geniuses in 
every-day life," says Kate obligingly; 
" they are generally poor puny little sickly 
things, that cannot do anything manly ; 
I like a manly man, that can shoot and 
ride. I'm not ethereal enough to have 
much sympathy with people who are all 
soul and no body." 

" Nice sensible little thing !" thinks the 
manly man beside her, feeling himself 
exactly described, as it was intended that 
he should. — " Are the three chairs you are 
at present occupying absolutely indispens- 
able to you, Kate ?" he asks, looking down 
on her with the bland beneficence of a su- 
perior being, " or can you spare me one, or 
a bit of one ?" 

VOL. n. H 
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Kate sweeps away the ample folds of 
her warm gray drapery very readily, and 
makes room for him beside her. 

"0, how rude I am !" she says, with low- 
voiced penitence; "mannerly people, like 
poets, are bom, not made, I'm afraid; to 
think of my keeping you standing there 
all this time ! and it's so much pleasanter 
for. myself too, now you are sitting down, 
and on a level with me; it gives one such 
a pain in one's neck looking up at you 
tall people ; I don't think I'm fond of look- 
ing up to people in any sense." 

" You like looking down on them bet- 
ter, you mean to say," replies Chester 
plaintively, disposing his head comfort- 
ably between two sofa-cushions, whence 
he has a commanding view of a very 
clean-cut small profile — Nature has tried 
rather ' her prentice hand ' on the few fe- 
male profiles usually submitted to his gaze. 
" How cruel of you to begin our acquaint- 
ance with a snub! Many acquaintances 
end that way, but to begin one — ! " 
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" How yoTi mistranslate me !" says Kate, 
casting her large mendacious eyes down 
to the carpet. " What I meant was, that in 
a case of either looking up or looking down 
there can be no equality ; consequently no 
sympathy ; consequently no friendship : 
friends must be on a level; two people 
cannot stand hand in hand one on a 
mountain, one in a valley." 

" You and Mr. Stanley are on a dead 
level then, I suppose, Kate," says Emily, 
quasi wittUy ; " for there is a very prononcS 
friendship between you, isn't there?" 

" Very," says Kate laconically. 

" Ma says that in her younger days such 
a thing as a friendship between a young 
man and a young woman was never heard 
of," remarks Louisa, looking up from a con- 
quered box-plait, with which she has been 
for the last ten minutes wrestling in silence. 

" No more were such things as steam- 
engines heard of, nor croquet, nor circu- 
lating libraries, nor any of the modern 
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as^lm^emeIlts of the annoTaoice of bi^r^ 
alive: Fm a£naid the auihor of tcct being 
does not maike suScienr aHowanoe for 
the march of civilisanon ; that is the 
worst of one's elders and terters. they 
never do," replies EJate. with mild irrita- 
tion. 

-Do vou like Platonics ?" ais Georse 
ingeniously, trying to nnravel one of the 
tassels of his cushion, and speculating as 
to whether the huge chignon that crowns 
the top of Kate's little head is her own, 
or the property of some other pretty 
woman. 

"I don't like the word^ says Kate; 
"it is soiled by all ignoble use. I like 
the things 

" You reaUy believe in them IT 

"Between some people, yes." (Strong 
emphasis on the some.) 

"What sort of some people?* asks 
Bellona's son inquisitively. 

"Well, I cannot define exacdy what 
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sort; but I think it is rather hard that 
two souls should not be allowed to speak 
friendly to each other, because one has the 
good fortune to be in a masculine cage, 
and the other the ill fortune to be in a 
feminine one ; don't you ?" appealing with 
docile eye and voice to the superior male 
intelligence. 

"Uncommonly hard," assents George, 
with indignation, arranging his soul's sub- 
stantial cage yet more luxuriously upon 
the ruffled chintz of the sofii, and feeling 
not unlike Sardanapalus with his Myrrha 
beside him. 

" I'm so glad you agree with me," says 
Myrrhoj sotto voce^ "I thought you would;" 
and she launches at him one little arrow 
out of the ample store contained under 
the blue- veined curtain of her Kds, but it 
was such a little one and flew so fast that 
it left him in his original state of uncer- 
tainty as to whether her eyes were blue 
or green or purple. 
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"You may pooh-pooh what Ma says, 
because she is old," remarks Miss Jane, 
who likes to have a monopoly of bullying 
her parent; " but for all that, I fancy that 
people's hearts and feehngs and ways of 
going on are made on much the same 
pattern in one generation as another." 

"Kate's friendship," strikes in Mar- 
garet, with what may be called a pleasant 
acid in her voice, " always reminds me of a 
little poem I used to learn in my youth — 

* Will you walk into my parlour ? said the spider to the 
'Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy!' 

I'm not so sure that they do always find it 
such a pretty little parlour, do they, Kate?" 
It is sweet, saith Lucretius, to sit on a 
bank, and see a good ship battered to pieces 
by the waves imder your very eyes ; but it 
is not sweet to sit in a comfortable arm- 
chair and watch your younger sister put-, 
ting her hook in the nose and her bridle in 
the jaws of any man you come in contact 
with. 
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" I deny the justness of the metaphor 
altogether," replies Kate, with a shadow of 
irritation in her clear young voice; "and 
anyhow, the parallel is very incomplete; 
for if any fly does not like my parlour, 
he is more than welcome to leave it 
with his ftill complement of legs and 
''^gs ; you see what a character they 
give me" (sorrowfully to George). " 'Give 
a dog a bad name,' you know; and such an 
innocent-minded dog, too !" 

She looks innocence itself, as she turns 
her great eyes wide open in a sort of ag- 
grieved surprise, limpid as well* of water 
in a limestone country, upon him. Flirt- 
ing is ingrained in the blood and bone and 
fibre of some women. One can no more 
blame them for it than for having a cast 
in the eye or a stammer. Kate would flirt 
with the undertaker who came to measure 
her for her coffin. 

When the Chester family were retiriug 
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to bed that night, Jane went up to George, 
put a hand on each shoulder, and asked 
smiling: 

"Well, George, did I say right? Is she 
Venus Victrix, or no?" 

" Don't be absurd," replies George, 
hastily shaking her off. " She seemed a 
nice sensible little thing, with no nonsense 
or flirting about her, and gratefiil to any- 
body who took any notice of her. I hate 
your bread-and-butter misses." 

If George could have taken a look into 
Kate's past, he would perhaps have been 
less surprised at the absence of the bread- 
and-butter element in her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The next day to this, the morrow of George 
Chester's meeting with his cousins, was, as 
far as I remember (and I remember even 
small circumstances that concerned these 
years and these days with great distinct- 
ness), even colder, brighter, more hopeless 
for the hunting world than its predecessors. 
The bushes looked more than ever like 
thick -sugared Christmas cakes; the slides 
were more treacherously dangerous, and 
betrayed greater numbers of tottering old 
gentlemen, unsteady on their legs, to their 
destruction. The ground rang with a more 
obstinately frosty ring, and the birds' hearts 
died within them ; despair took them, and 
one or two lay down and died, and were 
found by compassionate housemaids with 
their little feathers puffed out, and their 
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little legs straight up in the air, on divers 
icy window-sills. A sort of day when Na- 
ture revolts at the dread fiat that it is eight 
o'clock ; when, if one shrinking feature ven- 
tures forth from the drowsy bed-clothes, a 
great shudder passes through the whole 
chilled frame ; a day when one could pro- 
vide ices for all one's neighbours round out 
of one's own water-jug. And then, when, 
blue-fingered, one has at last passed through 
the ordeal of the toilette, has fumbled at 
buttons, and scrambled through the en- 
duing of the manifold male or female gar- 
ments, one comes down shivering to the 
sitting-room, and finds the fire blazing 
cheerfully indeed, but with a hollow de- 
ceptive brightness which has no heat in it, 
which has not attempted to warm one inch 
of the raw morning atmosphere. 0, Her- 
cules ! it requires a more eloquent pen than 
mine to speak the feelings of the sufferer on 
such a morning. The only course to pur- 
sue to make life bearable on such a day, at 
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least for women (I speak not of men, con- 
sidering their case hopeless, miless they 
skate), is, immediately after breakfast to 
draw a chair as close to the fire as a chair 
will go, without tumbling in, and to seat 
yourself upon it, with a book. By all 
means let the book be a shabby one as to 
outside, else your pleasure will be marred 
by alarms as to the warping of its fine 
back by the action of the fire. A shabby 
book then, either an old friend, whose 
worth you know well, having gauged it 
and measured its value on many a happy 
day before, — an old friend with turned down 
leaves, and dashes and pencil-marks, and, 
if you are sentimental, a sprig of some 
flower, so long dead as to be unrecognisa- 
ble, between two pet pages, — or else, a 
stranger with a pleasant new face, whose 
acquaintance you are glad to make, and 
let agreeable, fresh ideas filter through 
your passively recipient mind from its 
open pages. Vary the recipe if you are 
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young — ^not else. Do not have a book at 
all. Sit before the fire, and spread your 
hands over the flickering flame till they get 
burnt to a dull ugly red, and indulge in the 
most gorgeous and cheapest of all styles of 
architecture, the erection of many- towered, 
massive-buttressed air castles, such as most 
folks bmld many of in their first five lustres. 
The first of these occupations Kate 
Chester loved. Give her a book, and she 
could be happy still. It was one of the 
few pleasures that remained to her quite 
intact, quite unmarred by aU that had come 
and gone. Allow her to sit on the rug, and 
bum her face; allow her to bury herself in 
some essay, some life, some account of how 
better men and women than she had com- 
ported themselves, had borne sorrow, had 
borne joy, and done great things, and 
thought them little, and how, at last, they 
had departed this life, as she should have 
to depart it soon or late; and she seemed 
once more to be the firee-hearted, joyous 
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Kate Chester of two years ago, to whom 
life was a continual feast. These books 
did her ever so much good ; they took her 
out of herself took away, quite, for the 
time, her morbid self-pity and continued 
introvision, substituted for them wider 
sympathies, broader fields for compassion ; 
effaced for a while her own narrow circle of 
interests, replaced them with higher, nobler 
interests — interests that are the eternal 
heritage of us men, not in our paltry sub- 
divisions of families and tribes and nations, 
but as men, as man — man as he has ever 
been since the days of Adam, as he will be 
to the end of time. But for castle-building 
Kate had no toleration; she never practised 
it herself now. How could she? She had 
no stuff to build stately castles in Spain 
with ; and there needs some slight mate- 
rial to erect even such airy, unsubstantial 
fabrics with. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion she jumped up this morning as soon as 
the dread fiat of past eight o'clock sounded 
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a state of amazement at the freaks that 
entered into the heads of blighted young 
ladies, to whom life was a vain show. 
Five minutes spent in rushing upstairs, 
in pulling out drawers and pushing them 
back again, in fishing out various articles 
of apparel, and in rushing downstairs again, 
and then Kate emerged from the hall-door 
on the steps, in process of washing, wrap- 
ped up warm in wintry raiment, that 
looked too well chosen and eye-pleasing 
for a young anchorite like this. However, 
she had a big philanthropic-looking basket 
on her arm, which rather took away from 
the fashionableness of her appearance along 
the little sheltered approach where the lau- 
rustinus was unsuccessfiilly trying to come 
out into the broad public way. 

" What a figure I have made of myself 
with this horrid old basket !" thinks Kate. 
" There wants nothing but the wolf to 
make Red Ridinghood complete. 

* One day with basket on her arm,' " 
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she hums. " I doubt if anyone would say 
it was goodly fare I'm provided with." 

A quick hurried look up and down, to 
see that nobody that was anybody saw her. 
She was mortally afraid of meeting any of 
her acquaintance. How they would laugh 
at her, dragging along that great unwieldy 
basket ! Considering how dead she was to 
the world, she was singularly susceptible to 
the world's opinion of her. 

Nobody was near that she knew. A 
few government clerks, hurrying, black- 
bagged, to the station to catch their daily 
train up to town, a few nursery-maids, and 
a postman or two, — ^that was all. 

Quickly she passed along, down the 
road, by the side of which the river swept, 
spanned farther down by the old bridge 
with the many arches, that the morning 
sun was lighting up so clear, swept along 
with its barges, and its myriad diamonds — 
calm, and smiling, and cold. Then on and 
on, into Queenstown; along its frost-bound 

VOL. II. I 
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streets ; past the Swan, where the county- 
ball was going to be, a good time hence — 
two months off, quite ; past the draper's 
shop, where the furs and muffs and cuffs 
made one almost warm to look at; past 
the grocer's, where the raisins and currants 
looked prophetically forward to Christmas ; 
past the butcher's, where the pigs hung up, 
grunting no longer, squabbling no longer 
over the pig -trough, amicably cheek - by - 
jowl ; across the market-place, where stood, 
iron-railed, the Sebastopol cannon, its loud 
voice silent now, its bellowings come to an 
end. Then down a street not so broad or 
so well paved, or so well endowed with gas, 
as the one we have left — a street that leads 
off, away from the market-place, down into 
the back undesirable parts of the town. 
You do not often meet any of the beau 
monde of Queenstown there ; and indeed 
they show their good taste in keeping out 
of it, at least as far as their bodily comfort 
is concerned, for there are very often 
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very nasty smells there — ^nondescript com- 
pound sort of smells, that defy descrip- 
tion or analysis ; a street much frequented 
by coalheavers — black -faced, white -stock- 
inged in their hours of leisure — ^where you 
may hear the choice language employed by 
bargees in the bosom of their families, over 
the puppy- pies, which report affirms them 
to partake of with such relish. Tall nar- 
row houses, standing thick together, that 
have stood there for a great many years 
now, some with gables and dormer win- 
dows, some without, most with funny red 
roofs, that remind one of an old Flemish 
town ; windows put in crooked, with such 
small panes that but very little of the 
blessed light can get through them on 
the brightest day ; poor little shops, whose 
whole stock-in-trade does not look as if it 
were worth five shillings. Not a very 
aristocratic quarter. But Kate's district 
is not here ; she wishes it was : nothing 
so respectable has fallen to her lot. 
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Down a narrow bricked passage, with 
old placards stuck aU over it, she passes — 
down into the region of back slums and 
alleys, where the sun has far too good 
taste to show his grand kingly face. 

At the entrance to a court, a shade 
more dingy than the others, the pretty, 
willing feet stop and stand irresolute 
a moment. Kate rather thinks her pro- 
vince begins here ; but she is not sure, 
there is such a sameness of squalor about 
all these slums. There are some parts in 
Queenstown terribly bad and wicked, she 
knows, where no respectable woman dare 
put her nose. Perhaps she is on the point 
of falling into one of these lion's dens. 
That requires consideration. Eobbed and 
murdered, perhaps! That might be the 
next event in her history. Paragraph in 
the police -reports : Found, the body of a 
young woman, apparently about twenty- 
one years of age, genteelly dressed, fair, 
plump, red-haired. (She was not red- 
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haired^ only she called herself so.) Well, 
if they did rob her, they would not get 
much out of her; that was a comfort: a 
riDg, value about five shillings, and a small 
locket, value more than all the world to 
the owner, and about fivepence to anyone 
else. WeU, courage ! There have not been 
many cases of garotting id Queenstown this 
winter — at least not very many. "Faint 
heart," &c. ; though it's rather doubtfiil 
there being any fair lady to be won in 
these reeking alleys. 

There cannot be much harm in knock- 
ing at one of these rickety closed doors, 
and seeing what sort of people the in- 
dwellers look. If they look very alarm- 
ingly sinister or ticket-of-leavish, why one 
can take to a pair of sufficiently nimble 
heels, and leave them the basket of tracts, 
to make the most they can of. Such a 
court ! Such a place for articulate men to 
live out all their days in ! Think of 
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''Man, the great lieir of eternity, dragging the 
oonqnests of time," 

having &Uen so low as to drag out a swin- 
ish embruted existence among these pesti- 
lential gutters, whose power the kind firost 
had weakened for a little space! Dreary 
houses, with big cracks across them ; thin 
walls, propped up, in some cases, by helping 
beams; apologies for windows, with great 
hiatuses in them, filled up by filthy, bulging 
clouts; a clothes-line, with a great many 
singular-shaped garments, flapping in the 
slight cold wind, on it — having just under- 
gone their bienmal washing; a pavement of 
uneven stones — some round, some sharp- 
edged — interspersed with puddles of dirty 
water, hardened now by the benevolent dis- 
infecting ice- A few fowls, which art, not 
nature, had made blacker than the raven's 
wing, moved about objectlessly, creaking 
out the lugubrious tale of their woes to 
each other. A small dog with painfulty 
distinct ribs — a dog which, if fate had 
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placed him in a higher sphere of life, would 
have been white, which looked now as if it 
spent its whole life in being kicked and 
feeliog hungry, was squatting down in a 
comer, with the marvellous and unaccount- 
able treasure-trove of a perfectly bare bone 
between its poor little paws, which it was 
gnawing away at with such gusto as only 
a little cur dog in Bootle-court, who dined 
once a month, could experience. 

Looking at this court for a year and a 
day would not mend it, would only make one 
feel all the more disgusted with it ; and 
BO Red RidiQghood, having explored it, 
searchiag-eyed, felt. She made up her 
mind then, and put her resolution into 
action without farther delay. Up to the 
first dingy door she walked, and knocked 
rap-a-tap-tap with three small knuckles, 
dog-skia clothed. She had not long to 
wait in suspense as to the result of her 
appeal. In about two seconds a woman 
opened the door a little, and looked out. 
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A woman — at least one had to call her so 
by courtesy, though certainly, at first sight, 
one felt disposed to suspect her of being a 
walking hoax, a bundle of rags made up 
into a faint resemblance of the female shape 
— ^a lady who, if a fancy ball had been given 
in her neighbourhood, might assuredly have 
gone, without change of costiune, as a scare- 
crow, or mawkin^ as we expressively call it 
in the breezy north country. Poor thing ! 
it is not good-natured to laugh at her, or 
very witty either, forlorn, draggled crea- 
ture as she is. How impossible it seemed 
to believe that she was of the very same 
genus and species as the gracious being 
with the melting eyes and the coiled chest- 
nut hair that confironted her now so unex- 
pectedly, and smiled up in her battered, 
untidy lace ! She had come to see her ; 
might she come in, just £3r a minute, Kate 
asked, in that low wooing voice that, to my 
thinking, was sweeter than the monotonous 
cooing of half-a-doxen ringdoves in a sum- 
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mer wood ; a voice such as other women 
don't seem to have nowadays ; a voice like 
that with which martyred Cordelia soothed 
her poor brain-sick old father at his mazed 
wakmg. The grim woman looked rather 
askance at her, not that she had any par- 
ticular animosity to Kate, but being tired, 
and being hungry, and being up late and 
early for these many years last past, and 
having not much hope in this world or 
knowledge of another, had made her look 
with a soured spirit at even kind faces, had 
made her in a manner colour-blind, so that 
nothing could look rose-coloured to her 
now. No very good excuse for keeping 
out her visitor, however, occurring to her, 
and a famt hope of getting something out 
of her, passing dimly through the twilight 
of dull cunning in her poor mind, she 
opened the door a little wider, in a sulky, 
resigned sort of way, and let her pass into 
the interior. And now that poor Kate had 
penetrated into this hospitable mansion, 
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how much the better oflF was she ? "What 
was the next step ? Ask them whether 
they went regularly to church ; read them 
a good lecture if they did not, and sweep 
out again in all the glory of her crinoline 
and her feathers ? Not exactly. Nobody 
offered her a seat, so she pulled forward a 
thing which had once been a straw-bot- 
tomed chair, as two or three remarkably- 
adhesive straws still testified, but which 
was now, to all intents and purposes, a no- 
bottomed chair, displaying a vacuum quod 
inane vocamus^ on which it required a good 
deal of agility and presence of mind to 
balance, oneself without falling through. 
Trying to look at ease and keep in a sitting 
posture on this desirable resting-place, Kate 
remarked, in an amicable friendly tone, 
that it was very cold to-day. " Yes, it was," 
the woman asserted, and then scratched 
her elbow meditatively, and did not enlarge 
upon the idea. 0, me ! 0, me ! visiting the 
poor in a town is a different thing to visit- 
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ing the tenants on your father's estate in 
the country. It is no great hardship cer- 
tainly to walk up between neat little gay 
borders of gillyflowers and sweetwilliams 
into a tidy little kitchen, to have the apron 
applied to the best chair before it is con- 
sidered worthy of yotu* reception ; to have 
your remarks about the potatoes and the 
crops ID general, your inquiries after the 
boy who is 'prentice to somebody, and the 
girl who is in service with somebody else, 
received with the respectful gratitude, the 
willing civility that such great condescen- 
sion merits. What shall she say next, 
thinks Kate, feeling very uncomfortable. 
There's a background of another grim wo- 
man, with flying gray hair that had nothing 
venerable about it, and a horde of little old 
men and women in child-shapes, dwindle- 
limbed, cunning-faced — a small promising 
academy of thieves and pickpockets. Kate's 
anxious eyes roving round, trying to draw 
food for talk from the wall, fell by chance 
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on one child more goblin-&ced than the 
others, who was peering inquisitively at the 
big basket. 

Blessed thought ! that child must have 
a name and an age. 

" How old is he?' she asks aloud. 

"Turned seven years ould," answers 
the woman briefly. 

He might be any age, from one to one 
hundred, judging by his countenance. 

"And what's his name?' further in- 
quires Kate, with another smile, which 
George Chester would have said "thank 
you" for, which would have made Dare 
feel as if he did not exactly know whether 
he was on his head or his heels, but which 
was quite thrown away here. 

" Jeames," replies his mamma, not look- 
ing very graciously at these useless queries; 
and she fetches " Jeames" a motherly cuff 
for some delinquency which just then caught 
the maternal eye, or else as a providing 
against fiiture delinquencies. Very inter- 
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esting and satisfactory, but not a suggestive 
subject. Ah, yes! at all events there are 
six or seven more pinched-looking little 
goblins; consequently six or seven more 
names and ages. It will spin out the time 
well to inquire all these. In two minutes 
she is in possession of all, and neither of 
the grim women looks a bit relenting, or 
makes any effort to continue the conver- 
sation. She cannot stand it any longer, 
and the air feels so stuffy and foul too ; so 
she gets up gingerly off the sketchy, ana- 
tomical chair, says she is afraid she must 
be going, and lifts up the big basket, which 
begins to weigh very heavy, on the soft arm 
again. That basket is ftdl to the brim of 
good books, that have got into their covers 
at last, thanks to James Stanley. Kate had 
intended to sow them broadcast; to give 
one at least, or perhaps two, at each house; 
but now she had not the heart to offer one. 
How absurd it seemed to offer food for the 
mind, as a substitute for that bodily food 
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which was evidently so sorely wanted! 
What a mockery to present warnings 
against drunkenness and gluttony to one 
who had not the means of getting drunk, 
if she had wanted ever so, whose only scope 
for the manifestation of gluttony was over 
a crust of bread and an onion ! As long as 
flesh is flesh, the material must so dominate 
the immaterial, that the soul can receive 
but small nourishment till its master and 
its slave, the body, have its cravings satis- 
fied, or at least dulled. Soft-hearted Kate 
fumbled in her pocket, and pulled out a 
small purse, not very well furnished. 

"Here's a shilling for you," she said, 
blushing very unnecessarily, and holding 
it out between her thumb and forefinger. 

The woman seized it eagerly, giving 
Kate space to remark that even that stolid 
apathetic face could light up into some sort 
of interest and expression; and then she 
passed quickly out, had the door closed 
upon her, and stood once more under the 
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frosty sky, in the dead-alive court, where 
the poor little dog was still gnawiag his 
bone, having completed her first philan- 
thropic visit — ^having got through it some- 
how. When she was quite sure that no 
eyes but the absorbed cur dog's and the 
plaintive fowls could see, she indulged her- 
self in a little ebullition of feeling. She 
stkmped indignantly on the jagged pave- 
ment ; she did more, she set down the big 
basket, and kicked it. 

" Stupid old thing !" she said, apostro- 
phising it acidly. "I wonder what you 
and all your canting load are, except to 
break my arm. dear, dear, how it 
aches !" and she rubbed it hard. " It would 
have been much more to the purpose if 
you had been filled with beef and mutton 
bones. What an imposition it all is! I 
don't care who says it isn't. I've a good 
mind to go home as fast as my legs can 
carry me, and give up the whole thing for 
ever and a day. I wonder how much good 
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I have done — ^finding out that one brat's 
name is Jeames, and his brother's Chawls. 
What business had that nasty cross old 
woman to be so rude to me? I'm sure 
I was civil enough to her. I bet some-, 
thing that shilling of mine goes to the 
gin-shop, and that they are laughing at 
my verdancy now." A slight pang of re- 
gret shot through this ministering an^el 
that her shilling had not fulfilled its ori- 
ginal mission of buying the last number 
of MacmiUan^ with the new story, that 
looked so inviting, glimmering through its 
uncut pages at the railway station. " Well, 
1 suppose the more disagreeable it is, the 
more of a duty it is ; the usefiilness of any- 
thing is generally in an inverse ratio to its 
pleasantness. I shall get a good word 
from poor little Jemmy, that's one com- 
fort. I know exactly how his good Uttle 
ugly face will brighten when I narrate the 
story of my conversion and my good works. 
Here I go, then. Off again on this cheer- 
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fill mission. Better luck next time." And 
the dog-skin knuckles go rap-a-tap-tap at 
the door that came next, and at many suc- 
cessive doors. Great sameness in the cha- 
racter of the visitees. More grim women, 
with wild gray, or red, or rusty-black hair 
straggling about haggard faces; more elf- 
children, with legs of the tenuity of knit- 
ting-pins. Conversation not very rife either. 
Kate had to have recourse to the name-and- 
age plan. Within an hour she had gained 
a knowledge of the statistics of Bootle-court, 
which, had she been able to remember them, 
would have rendered her invaluable to the 
census. 

How disgusted Kate grew with herself, 
and with the mothers and children ! her sole 
gleam of comfort arising fi-om the fact that 
a few old women had complained, with 
feeble senility, of the length of time that 
had passed since she had been seen by 
their arm-chairs; had remarked, inciden- 
tally, that they had not had a pinch of snuff 
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they did not know when. At about the 
twenty-first door, a little variety — some- 
thing that promised a slight difference — 
a small opening for being benevolent and 
helpful. When the knuckles gave their 
customary rap, a grim man came this time 
to the door ; a man in a dirty slop, with hair 
cut suspiciously short, and a face which 
seemed fi-om constant companionship to 
have become assimilated in expression to 
the countenance of the bulldog which 
peeped between his legs, frowning with all 
the wriakled might of its tawny forehead at 
the intruder. There was a grim woman 
belongiQg to this house too; but she was 
not trudging about any longer on tired, 
slatternly feet, in the dreary round of heart- 
less, unrewarded daily work, or the still 
more dreary soulless pleasures. She was 
lying prone instead, close to the door, on 
what in Bootle-court they were in the 
habit of calling, with unconscious irony, a 
bed. Such a thing, so filthy, so thin-clothed. 
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it seemed a mockery to suppose that weary, 
aching limbs could get any rest thereon. 
But she who lay on it was past cariug, 
knowing whether it were filthy or clean, 
whether it were straw or down — ^past almost 
everything : one look told one that, struck 
down with so sore a sickness, ofi^ that 
bed would she get up never more at all — 
never move ofi^ it, save to go, feet foremost, 
in her narrow, thin- walled, deal house over 
the threshold to the comer of the dank 
town churchyard, where paupers lay rott- 
ing so thick together. 

"May I come in?" asked Kate, very 
softly, almost under her breath; for she 
caught a glimpse beyond the man in the 
slop and his bulldog, into the inside of the 
poor house. 

"I suppose so," returned the man in- 
differently; and then he turned his back 
upon her, and left her. 

Kate stepped in very reverently over 
the door-sill ; for she felt there was a visitor 
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Iliere befiire idKHn we must all needs bow 
our heads and hold oar breaths. THit was 
it; from what subtle comiectioa of thought 
with thought, of the ideas suggested by the 
jH^sent scene with some other idea or 
memcHy latent in the bram — that when Kate 
stood b J that low bed, loc^dng down ear- 
nestly on its occiqpant — that occiqiant that 
was now a perscm, and would soon be — O, 
fearful metanuHrj^osis ! — but a thing, — why 
was it that the recollection of her own 
mother flashed so arrow-swift, so lightning- 
bright, across her ? What possible resem- 
blanoe oould there be found between this 
poor plebeian, with the swollen, debased 
features^ with the coarse, weather-staioed, 
care-wrinkled stdn, and her mother, with 
her patient, saiatly £ice and spirit eyes? 
What resemblance indeed! Why this, just 
this one, which strudk: Kate through and 
through: die had seen on both the stan^ 
of the Talley of the diadow of death. There 
is that much resemblance between us alL 
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We acknowledge it in words; but we do 
not often feel it to our heart's core; do not 
realise how near of kin that ineradicable 
stain of mortality makes us all. 

The wind blew in coldly through a good 
many chinks — in, over, at the sides o^ and 
under the bottom of the Ul-fitting door; 
blew in, as a winter wind does, and swayed 
and flapped the coverlet of rags and tatters. 
But what matter ? The woman felt nothing 
of it, did not shiver or stir at all — she was 
so occupied with that great business that 
comes, thank God, but once to us all; that 
business we shall all have to transact, 
shudder and kick at it as we may — ^the busi- 
ness of djdng. For forty lagging summers 
and forty hoar winters she had toUed and 
laboured; had been kicked and cuffed and 
sworn at ; had borne children, and lost them, 
and felt too lifeless to cry; had dwelt and 
fed and slept amongst the scum of the 
people, and had grown scum too ; had 
done evil, because no one had shown her 
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much how to do good; and now she had 
come to the end, — ^yes, the' very end, — ^the 
end of the world to her. The few last 
grains of sand were dribbling out slowly, 
one by one; the man on the pale horse 
was drawing very, very near, though no 
eye could see him — coming to take away 
this, woman with him to her account. 
Poor, poor, darkened, desolate creature ! 
surely she shall be beaten with few 
stripes. 

Kate did not care a straw about this 
sick woman; of course she had never seen 
her before. There was no grief in her 
heart; but she felt inexpressibly awed and 
grave. Young people always do; they 
seem to be so many miles away, at such 
a safe distance firom the great precipice, 
that they come and peer over the edge 
of the abyss with curious inquisitive eyes. 
Elder people either will not look at all, 
because it makes them dizzy and sick, or 
else, in better case, gaze down into its 
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depths with eyes that faith has made very- 
clear and fearless. 

If Kate felt awed, she was the only 
person in the room that did. None of 
the men who were present — and there 
were two or three besides the one who 
had admitted her — ^seemed to have a scrap 
of that feeling; they were drinking gin-and- 
water, and talking in voices not much low- 
ered from their usual rough pitch. They 
did not see anything to be awed at, and 
would have been surprised if they had 
known it was expected of them. They 
had seen heaps of people die before now. 
Human lives very often went out, like the 
snuff of a candle, in Bootle- court. They 
did not see anything out of the way in it; 
there was nothing very odd or awful in a 
person "going off the hooks." Everybody 
did it; they should do it themselves some 
day; they did not care how soon. 

Kate looked round once or twice at 
them very indignantly when their voices 
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rose to a pitch she thought most unseemly 
in that chamber ; but they were perfectly 
unaware of her disapprobation. They did 
not take the smallest notice of her ; she 
would have been very much alarmed if 
they had. At last, to her great relie:^ 
having finished their gin, they got up and 
clumped and stumped out, banging the 
door behind them. 

Kate seemed to breathe freer when she 
was alone. She sat down on the bed and 
touched one of the hands lying there so 
useless, nerveless — so utterly, eternally idle. 
She could do no good there, that was cer- 
tain; not the least tittle. This sick woman 
was totally unconscious of her presence, 
wanted nothing at her hands. No sound 
could reach those dull ears; no sight could 
aflfront those glazing eyes, that were closed, 
and yet not closed. But still Kate sat on 
there, and the idea of going away never 
entered her head; sat, with her cloak fidl- 
ing round her, in its warm scarlet folds, 
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the only bit of colour in that room, where 
neutral tints held their dingy sway. It 
seemed so cruel, so heartless, to leave this 
poor unknown creature to die all by her- 
self here. It would not be cruel really; 
but she could not divest herself of the no- 
tion that it was. 

Folks have an odd idea that it is some- 
how more sociable to die in company, 
with a fit complement of tear-stained faces 
round you, than to give your last sigh as 
a present to solitude. So the odd deep 
eyes gleamed softly fi-om under their bright 
lashes, very solemn and speculative, upon 
the dying face. The passionate southern 
lips parted one fi-om the other and trem- 
bled, as a great many moving thoughts 
stirred the brain they were the mouth- 
piece of; and Kate fell into a long pon- 
dering. If she was able to do no good to 
this expiring woman, the woman did some 
good to her. She furnished a text fi'om 
which Kate preached herself a very whole- 
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some sermon. What Yorick's skull said 
to Hamlet, this woman said to Kate. So 
she should be just like that some day, ly- 
ing back like a log; only a log would not 
pant and heave, and breathe so loud and 
stertorously. Pant like that ! how dread- 
fal ! It made her out of breath now to 
think of it. She would have those awM 
colours on her face — green and yellow 
and ashy. Who would care to kiss her 
then? And all this would happen, must 
happen; not possibly, not perhaps, but cer- 
tainly, undoubtedly. There's one single 
combat we must all engage in, though we 
know for a surety that we shall be beaten; 
we cannot shirk it, and give Death the 
game ; he will wrestle it out with us. She, 
too, should some day have the clammy 
sweat of that appalling duel on her brow. 
She passed her hand over the low smooth 
forehead as she mused on this, and pitied 
herself very much, and the poor pretty fece 
that would have to grow so unsightly. 
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But it must come ; it must^ it must 0, the 
desolation of that thought ! What if God 
should not send her the gift of the dense 
cloak of insensibility He had sent this wo- 
man? What if she should be able to watch 
her own dissolution, to see the steps of the 
divorce between the clinging body and the 
terrified soul? What if she should be able 
to gaze with horrified despairing eyes down 
into the gulf she was being forced into so 
utterly, so fearfully against her will? Life 
certainly was not so jocund a thing to her 
as to most young women. She had had 
one or two very hard blows — blows that 
had knocked her down so much that she 
could not hope ever to stand up again 
quite so upright and firm as she had 
done before ; and though no one was giv- 
ing her blows now, yet the days some- 
how lagged, and she did not seem to care 
much whether it were even or morning, 
noon or night. But still, however chill 
and drear life might be, was it not immea- 
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surably better than this last dread tussle ? 
How coming into the presence of this tre- 
mendous personage, this " spectre with the 
bony head," did render insignificant all 
other personages and things whatever ! She 
was not having an interview with him her- 
self either. She was only in the ante-room, 
hearing him hold converse with another; 
and yet all the sorrows and the interests 
that had seemed giants exceeding the sta- 
ture of Goliath of Gath when she entered 
that door had changed all of a sudden into 
pigmies. God ! what did it matter whe- 
ther one cried or laughed, whether one had 
fair weather or foul? What mattered any 
aggregation of evils that could be possibly 
crowded into one's narrow space ? What 
did anything matter? Of what consequence 
(she could even say) was it that, on a cer- 
tain moon -dowered June night, whUe the 
waves were plashing their caressing lullaby, 
that dark man with the rough-hewn strong 
features and the lurid agonised eyes had 
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kissed her heart-brokenly, and bid her go 
away quickly from him out of his sight ? 
Of what consequence was it that she had 
lain all along on the yellow sand, and 
stretched out desolate white arms, and 
called upon Death to come and take her 
from a world where there could never be 
any joy for her any more ? It was all 
grasping at shadows she saw now, neglect- 
ing the substance. Looked back on from 
the high mountain-tops of eternity, all life 
in its length and breadth would seem but 
a speck, a pin's point. 

How was it that the tiny bagatelles of 
time present, from being held so close to 
the eye, obscured and shut out the huge 
bulk of things future? Why could not one 
always feel like this? Why could not one 
always stay in that state of mind? It was 
the only right state, the only wholesome 
state, the only sane state. All other states 
of mind were nothing but disease and mad- 
ness. Why was one always like the dog in 
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the fable — dropping the good solid piece 
of meat into the water to snatch greedily 
at the reflection? Why would not things 
always look the same as they did on a Sun- 
day evening, when one is reading Jeremy 
Taylor or some other good book? Why is 
it so hard to distinguish between what will 
grow bigger and bigger every day, and 
will last for ever, and what will each day 
wax smaller and smaller, and in a few to- 
morrows will be gone as if it had never 
been ? Why do things not keep their 
shapes, but are always mazing and puzzling 
one by their shiffcings and windings? Why, 
why, why? All those questions that people 
ask themselves and ask other people so 
often, and so seldom get answers to 
them. 

Kate went on, sitting there at the foot 
of the low bed, not shrinking from the 
contact with the poor chilling rags mo- 
tionless; and the only sound in the room 
was the heavy stertorous breathing that 
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was going to stop so soon. There she sat, 
and fell a pondering on life and immor- 
tality, or the wonderfiilness and inexplica- 
bility of the very fact of existence — pon- 
dering on a great many deep things, that 
no pondering on can make very clear to 
men and women's dim eyes. 

She might have gone on sitting there 
to this day, for aught I know, in her com- 
plete absorption; but after a long while she 
was roused by the door being unlatched 
and opened by a rough uncareful hand ; 
and the man who had first received her — 
the man with hair dressed a la hulks, with 
the coimtenance that made one think of 
the ring, the man to whom this ^^ domus 
et placens uxor*^ appertained — came in and 
stamped across the bricked floor, heavy- 
footed, not much caring whether he made 
a noise or not. He did not look particu- 
larly pleased at finding Kate there still ; 
and the bulldog apparently also considered 
her de trop^ for he growled in a not very 
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conciliatory manner, and appeared to have 
his thoughts filled with pinning in general. 

Kate rose up with great dignity off her 
low seat as brave as a lion, and faced both 
dog and man. She felt boiling with indig- 
nation against the latter. 

" I'm going," she said, fronting him. 
" I see you think I have been here quite 
long enough; but I had not the heart to 
leave your poor wife all by herself here. 
Are not you ashamed of yourself letting 
her die all alone here, and not caring a bit 
about it? I wonder how you'll like to be 
served so yourself." 

There she stopped short, and wondered 
much and trembled a little at her own 
boldness. 

The man shifted uneasily from one leg 
to the other, knocked one dirty hobnail 
against the other, and looked uncommonly 
sheepish. He was not any great monster 
of iniquity — only an ignorant, big, hulking 
fellow, who had lived with bad men and 
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heard bad words and done bad things from 
his earliest youth ; and there did not seem 
to be much natural aflfection or any other 
good thing left in him now. He did look 
very sheepish now, however, and rather 
ashamed of himself. 

So Kate thought, and with her usual 
impetuosity repented of having given him 
such a large piece of her mind. She fum- 
bled again for the small lean purse, took out 
the very last shillings and said hurriedly, 

" Here ; I'm afraid nothing wiU do her 
fi^y good now, poor thing! I wish to 
goodness I had come here before; but I'll 
come again to-morrow, and: — and — here, 
take this.'' And she pushes the shilling 
into his dirty hand, and goes quickly 
out. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Hell is paved with good intentions," said 
someone once, says everybody now; but I 
suppose that means intentions that never 
come to be anything but intentions, that 
remain fipuitless to their last days. 

Kate certainly did not intend that hers 
should serve the purpose of macadamising 
Hades. And what good resolutions she did 
make that winter 'S day in that little squalid 
court I She would spend a great deal of 
her time with these poor wretched people 
— ^would go among them five days a week 
at least; and they would have to get more 
civil to her before long — there could be no 
doubt of that. She would do such an im- 
mense deal of good : people always did 
when they put their shoulder really with a 
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will to the wheeL It was evidently the 
course chalked out for her now in life, and 
she wouli follow it. After all, it was less 
" flat, stale, and unprofitable" than any 
other course. She would practise such 
self-denials. That copy of Cowper's Letters 
that she had coveted for the last month, 
lying there in the bookseller's window in 
its green-cloth covering, might lie there for 
the next ten years, and get sun-faded and 
fly-flecked, for all she would do to rescue 
it. How valiant she felt too! Being in 
the presence of the great king and lord 
of aU terrors had made any minor fear or 
alarm utterly despicable. She did not think 
anything could frighten her to-day. She 
would confront all the ticket-of-leave men 
in London, and not flinch. And then it 
occurred to her that, at all events, for to- 
day she had done her duty; she was get- 
ting very tired and cold ; she might go 
home and enjoy luncheon with a clear 
conscience, and that arm-chair by the fire 
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which she knew would woo her open-armed, 
and the old small-printed Shakespeare that 
opened so easily at a good many places. 

So she turned about, and set her &ce 
in the direction of home. She thought she 
knew her way perfectly, and remembered 
every twist and turning of the way she had 
come; so she took small heed to her steps, 
but let her feet lead her pretty much where 
they would, feeling confident they would 
guide her all right. So she passed along, 
wrapped up in her own thoughts, in the 
serious thoughts her day's unwonted la- 
bours had suggested. But then, after a 
while, she caught her foot on a sharp stone 
and hurt herselJ^ with difficulty saving her- 
self from falling on her &jce; and that 
brought her out of her meditations very 
effectually. She looked round her, and be- 
gan to reflect that she seemed to have come 
through more courts and streets and back 
places than she had done before; this place 
she was in now looked un£uniliar. She 
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had never seen before, she was sure, that 
dingy red-brick building, with J. E. Frick- 
ner. Timber Merchant, in big black letters, 
stuck upon it. She was perfectly sure she 
had never seen that before, or she should 
have remarked that the E was turned the 
wrong way. 

How stupid of her to have lost her way ! 
got into the dangerous bad parts of Queens- 
town, perhaps. Heaven forbid ! Another 
look roimd; rather an uneasy look, despite 
the newborn valour. 0, thank goodness, 
that is a comfort ! She must be right after 
all ; for there, at the bottom of that lane, 
runs the street she first diverged fi'om in 
the morning. So she goes on with a good 
courage down the lane and into the street; 
but when she gets there she is rather dis- 
comfited by the discovery that it is not the 
same street after all. It runs parallel to 
it, and has the same variety of gabled and 
ungabled, tall and short houses — ^but it is 
not the same ; it is narrower, darker. 
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dirtier; altogether rather a villanous-look- 
ing street. Shall she go up or down 
— ^which ? 

A few moments' consideration, and then 
she sets off down. That direction must 
bring one to the river, and the river must 
hring one home in time. She is not fright- 
ened, for what harm can happen to her, for 
it is still broad day? but she is glad that 
there seem so few people about, and she 
has no inclination to fall back into her 
musings. She looks about, indeed, with 
very wide-awake, anxious eyes. Some 
way on, down the street, there is a low 
public-house, standing a little forwards from 
the other buildings, displaying to effigy 
which a person of lively imagination and 
great ingenuity might discover to be in- 
tended to represent a pair of keys hanging 
up across one another; a public-house, with 
a dingy bow-window, and a barmaid with 
a great many flowers about her head, stand- 
ing, arms akimbo, at the door. A good 
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many men of a very low class — coalheavers, 
bargees, &c. — ^were loafing about, hands in 
breeches-pockets, pipes in mouths, and on 
their heads those singular coiffures appro- 
priated to their profession, and which are 
distinguished by the care with which they 
shade and protect the napes of their ddi- 
cate necks. 

Kate had a mortal fear of men of the 
lower orders generally — ^it was a standing 
joke against her ; perhaps her great and 
exaggerated timidity on this score arose 
from the fact that a year or two ago a 
drunken sailor had met her in a lone coun- 
try road, had stopped her, and made some 
not over polished joke at her expense, 
which combined actions had frightened her 
almost out of her wits. Being stared at 
she did not mind a bit — she was quite used 
to it; every man who met her, from a king 
to a tinker, would be sure to look twice at 
her; she did not dislike that; perhaps she 
would have missed it if they had not; but 
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of tramps, beggars, common men generally, 
she had an absurd and unreasonable horror 
and fear. She crossed the street now, that 
she might get further from this idle loafing 
knot, and marched along with rather a 
quaking heart, very firm and solemn, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left, trusting 
then to escape notice. But some star un- 
favourable to Kate was in the ascendant 
to-day. 

As I have said, there were but few 
people in the street, consequently, those men 
had, unfortunately, not much to look at be- 
sides Kate : add to which, that a person of 
her appearance was a sight not very often 
beheld in tliis part of the town. She was 
sadly noticeable in her enveloping scarlet 
cloak and little neat -shod tripping feet. 
Before she gets opposite to the Cross Keys 
they stop talking, they stare unpleasantly 
at her; one bargee, a youngish one, takes 
his pipe out of his mouth, and prepares to 
speak. Kate does not look, but somehow 
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knows it, and her heart begins to beat very 
fast. And then this delicately facetious 
remark comes in a great strong loud voice 
across the road, distinct on the frosty air, 
to her ears : 

" I'll gi'e you a ha'penny for your crino- 
line, miss." She pretends not to hear; she 
takes no notice, and tries to walk faster, 
without seeming to run. Then there comes 
a coarse approving guffaw from the other 
men, and the barmaid with the bad brazen 
face applauds, shrill- voiced also. The young 
bargee's head is turned by the success of his 
wit, he had not calculated on such appro- 
bation; he does not see now why he shoujd 
not pursue it further. So he strides across 
the road, and quick as the terrified little 
feet go, he is almost too quick for them. 
horror ! she sees that in a second he will 
be before her, will be standing in front of 
her, barring the road. In that one terrified 
moment she had time for a flash of intense 
longing for Dare by her side, to knock him 
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down; but as no Dare was there, Kate did 
the best she could for herself. Ridiculous 
little coward ! on the instant all her forti- 
tude and dignity fled: she thought, for a 
certainty, that all the dreadfiil things she 
had ever heard or read of in books were 
going to happen to her. Now the bargee 
was not a particularly bad sort of fellow in 
his way : foul-mouthed, certainly, after his 
kiad, and perhaps a shade tipsy ; but for all 
that, his sole object and intention in the 
present case was to be funny. But people's 
ideas of wit are so exceedingly different, it 
is a thing that nobody has yet been able 
to define, any more than anybody has yet 
been able to see the wind. Kate's notions 
of wit were so totally different firom his, 
that she did not even believe that his end 
and aim was to be witty, and nothing more 
nor less. Down went the basket of tracts : 
Little Sinners^ Breeches grovelled on its face 
iQ the gutter ; Crumbs for the Pantry was 
borne on a light breeze to the shrill- voiced 
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barmaid's feet. Kate gave one short small 
species of shriek, took to her heels, and fled 
for the bare life, as if ten thousand devils 
were behind her, goaded on by the night- 
mare idea of the big, grimy bargee follow- 
ing hard upon her tracks. Down one street, 
up another, along a dark alley, across a 
court, round a comer, bang up against a 
woman with a baby in her arms, down 
another street, between two startled police- 
men, whom she did not see — on and on and 
on, till she was brought up at last, stopped 
in her Mazeppan course by very nearly 
tumbling right over a harmless little gen- 
tleman in black clothes, walking orderly 
along, looking at a book in his hand, and 
who consequently had not seen the immi- 
nent danger that threatened him, and who, 
by the impetus of her rush, had been sent 
spinning into the middle of the road. 

" Hullo !" exclaims the little gentleman, 
picking himself up, and a good deal sur- 
prised, naturally, at the vicissitudes of this 
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life. "Hullo, KateP^ he adds, in accents 
of vast astonishment, as he discovers the 
individual who has made him describe this 
parabolic curve. 

"James!" exclaims Eate in equal sur- 
prise, but quite under her breath; for she 
is completely spent now with her violent 
exertions, and she leans against a lamp- 
post, and pants, and the rich carmine that 
that mad wild run had brought into her 
cheeks ebbed away quicker than it came, 
leaviDg her pale even to the lips — a feir 
marble image of fear. 

" What on earth has come to you, Kate? 
What's frightened you? Has anything hap- 
pened?" asks James rapidly, in an anxious 
concerned voice ; and he goes up to the 
lamp-post and takes a small hand that is 
trembling and shaking like a leaf. 

^'^ Happened P^ repeats Kate in almost 
a whisper, still panting hard; "I should 
think so indeed! I have been running 
away for my life from a dreadftd man. 
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dear, dear! I thought he was close 
behind me. He's somewhere near now, 
I'm sure;'' and she shuddered and cast a 
frightened look around her. 

James looked up the street and down 
the street, gazed in search of this man, this 
bogie, but could see nothing but an old 
orange-woman at her stall, haggling with 
a very little boy, and two or three highly 
respectable personages, evidently occupied 
entirely and wholly in their own concerns. 
Then he brings back his eyes to Kate's face. 

" Dreadful man !" he says in a surprised 
tone ; " what do you mean, Kate ? There's 
no dreadful man in sight that I can find 
out, unless I am one myself. Are you 
quite sure you have not been dreaming ?" 

"Dreaming!" repeats Kate with indig- 
nation, and she stops, leaning against the 
liamp-post, and speaks out of breath still, 
decidedly, but rapid and excited. "Do 
you mean to say that I dreamt that the 
great big brute tried to stop me in the 
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road, and said something to me — 0, 1 do not 
know what — something horrible ? Dream- 
ing, indeed ! I don't admire such dreams.'^ 

James listens attentively, and is con- 
vinced. Then Kate comes quite to herself 
again; picks up her courage now that there 
is nothing to test it, and the ludicrous side 
of the adventure striking her, she begins to 
laugh* 

"Well, I've left them one token of affec- 
tion; they've got the tract-basket to amuse 
themselves with — ^all those little good books 
you covered so nicely. I forgot all about 
the basket and it slipped, of course, off my 
arm, and tumbled down — 0, dear, what 
ftm! — with such a noise on the ground. I 
should have died laughing, I'm sure, if I 
had not been in such an awftd fright." 

" I'm exceedingly vexed that you should 
have met with such a disagreeable adven- 
ture. I should not have thought it the 
least likely in broad daylight; it is most 
annoying — most^^^ says James. 
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And it seems to be so to him; for his 
pale white &ce looks graver and sterner 
than she had ever seen it before; graver 
and sterner than one could have imagined 
such a face could look ; but even the great 
Jewish lawgiver's brows curved into a 
frown sometimes — ^the brows of him who 
was the meekest man upon earth. 

" 0, what does it matter now ?" an- 
swers Kate lightly; "something to put in 
my journal, that's all. You see I'm very 
well able to take care of myself by the 
swiftness of my movements; and I daresay 
the man only meant to be facetious; only 
bargee's wit is of the most cumbrous. I 
was not afraid of anything the moment I 
saw you;" and she smooths her fuzzy hair, 
and laughs again at the thought of the 
scattered tracts. 

James felt such a thrill of pleasure when 
she said that, and immediately felt exces- 
sively angry with himself for what he called 
his puerile vanity; the cause was so much 
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disproportioned to the effect. He must 
stop this girl from poisoning him with her 
sweet miconscious flattery. He speaks 
sternly to her, unpleasantly the reverse as 
he feels. 

" Your flattery is too broad, Kate; even 
I cannot swallow it. Much protection I 
should have been to you, should not I ? 
Much chance I should have against any 
bargee that ever was bom. You must 
know that it would be more than ridiculous 
for anyone to come to me for physical 
help f and he feels for a moment a sharp 
smarting scorn and loathing for his own 
punyness of outward make. 

" Is it part of your code of religion," 
asks Kate gaily, " to snub everybody who 
is so impertinent as to have a good opinion 
of you ? because if so, I shall do my best to 
frustrate your intentions by pajdng you a 
series of the prettiest of pretty speeches.'^ 

"Don't talk nonsense, Kate," goes on 
James, not able quite to resist the incense 
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of that pleasant voice; "but tell me what 
on earth brought you into this bad part of 
the town ; you have been in amongst all 
these roughs ?" 

" What brought me ?" says Kate, draw- 
ing herself up with much assimied dignity ; 
" why duty, of course ; what else ? IVe 
been ministering to my sheep, as the Evan- 
gelicals would say. There — respect and 
admire me as much as you please." 

" Have you, indeed ?" asks James ; and 
he allows himself to feel very pleased now. 
It is a legitimate subject for clerical re- 
joicing, he thinks. "And how did you 
get on with them ?" he asks with eager 
interest. 

" 0, very well," answers Kate, without 
thinking ; " at least pretty well ; at least 
middling ; they did not seem particularly 
rejoiced to see me ; your people are not 
very polished. I cannot say they are of 
the most boorish ; I must say that for 
them. I don't think they can have any 
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of them paid the extra twopence for man- 
ners." 

'^ They've not been rude to you, any of 
them?" asks James hastily, feeling a mo- 
mentary movement of most unchristian 
rage and hatred vaguely against someone 
of his remarkably rough flock ; showing 
that, after all, he was a man with blood in 
his veins, and not a god, with cool, passion- 
less ichor. 

" 0, dear no," answers Kate; " nothing 
but their innate incivility; nothing peculiar 
to me. I was only joking when I said they 
had not paid the twopence." 

"0, but I know they haven't," says 
James ; " not paid the twopence as you ex- 
press it; I know it to my cost;" and then 
he goes on speaking almost to himself as it 
were. 

" After all, I'm sure that doing things 
that go agaiQst the grain is wholesome diet 
for our sluggish, self-indulgent souls— for 
men, I know it is; but for all that, I'm half 
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sorry I put you upon this plan, Kate. Pm 
beginning to be afraid that you are too 
young and delicate and beautiful to come 
into contact with such a set of boors and 
ruffians." He has the immense reverence 
and veneration for woman in the abstract 
of a man who has never had much to say 
to them ; he looks upon them as infinitely 
tender and brittle ; he does not know what 
tough things they are. 

Kate covered him with confusion now 
by bursting out laughing in his face. 

" Well done !" she says ; " thank you a 
thousand times. I'd take off my hat, only 
it would not look weU in the street. That's 
the very first compliment you ever paid me, 
James, and it is fit that it should be a good 
big one.'^ And then she repents of having 
made him blush so, and goes on quickly, 
^' But I assure you you're quite mistaken in 
thinking me delicate. I am as strong as six 
horses; self-indulgent I am, I know; but 
what I have been seeing to-day has made 
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me feel as if I never could be so again. 0, 
James," she says, her thoughts going back 
to that late scene — " 0, you know I've been 
sitting by a woman, watching her die. 
Just think of that ! I cannot say how awed 
and grave and solemn it made me feel. I 
declare it seemed as if I never could be fri- 
volous and jQirting and silly again, as long 
as I lived. It made me think — 0, I don't 
know what it made me think;" and she 
broke off, ashamed of showing so much of 
her inner self. 

" It made you think, Kate," says James, 
with the high glad look ennobling his face 
as it sometimes did, "that since death is 
the end and crown of all life, it would be 
but prudent and wise so to walk that that 
dark crown may not press down your brows 
with an intolerable weight when you come 
to wear it at last." 

" Yes, that's pretty much what I meant, 
I suppose," says Kate, looking down; "I 
should not have put it so poetically. But 
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really," she went on, " you have no notion 
how good and steady and practical I'm 
going to turn. I intend to set up a serge 
gown, with a rope round the waist, and a 
poke bonnet, through which my friends 
may catch transient glimpses of my face as 
through a tunnel. Won't it be becoming?" 

"I'll tell you when I see," responds 
James, laughing, " not before. My imagi- 
nation is not lively enough to conceive such 
a metamorphosis." 

"Seriously," says Kate, "I have got 
half a hundred plans in my head, that I 
want to unfold to you; but I don't see why 
we should stand here, catching our deaths 
of cold. I'm sure my nose'll drop off soon. 
Come and walk home with me, and we can 
talk as we go along. Come." 

He would like intensely to walk home 
with her, and there's no reason why he 
should not; he is not particularly busy to- 
day ; but that over-strained notion of duty 
will not let him. 
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"No indeed, Kate, I cannot,'' he says 
reluctantly; "it is very bad manners to 
revise to escort a young lady-r-rm aware of 
that ; but I'll engage that you shall come 
to no harm between this and your own door." 

" Well, it's very uncivil of you, I must 
say," answers Kate, rather vexed, biting 
her lips; not accustomed to have anything 
she asked of men denied her. "0 come, 
there's a dear fellow,'' she adds softly, laying 
a small, beseeching hand on his arm. He 
feels what he never felt before to-day, that 
those eyes and those tones are making him 
drunk. 

He shakes her off, and speaks very 
harshly again to her. "Kate, Kate, why 
will you always be a hindrance to me in- 
stead of a help ? Have not you learned to- 
day what a lot of work there is to do, and 
how little time to do it in?" 

" Don't come then," says Kate, vexed 
still; " you're a tiresome, disagreeable old 
thing. I'll do you that justice; good-bye :" 
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and she shakes hands, nods her small head, 
and walks off down the street with her 
light springy step, pondering on the 
marvellous circumstance of James having 
spoken crossly to her twice in ten minutes. 

And poor James walked off in the 
other direction, out of the broad streets 
with the shops and the frequent gas-lamps, 
down into the dreary slums out of which 
Kate had just emerged ; past the Cross 
Keys, where the brazen-faced barmaid was 
stiU standing, arms akimbo, where the 
men were yet laughing, coarse-voiced, at 
the excellent joke they had played upon 
the young 'ooman in the red cloak ; passed 
on and on, with his head bent, abased in 
his own eyes. He was finding out fast 
that he loved this girl — this girl who had 
sent hiTn spinning off the trottoir; loved 
her, not in a pastoral, brotherly way, for 
he would not keep that flimsy veil before 
his eyes; loved her with infinite purity 
and reverence indeed, as it was his way to 
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love, but for all that, as man loves woman. 
He who had said to himself rejoicingly a 
hundred times, that his bride was the 
Church, and none other, now found himself 
hankering after an earthly bride. He who 
had been dowered with high ecstasies, with 
lofty communings with the skies — he who 
had over and over again longed to be rid 
of the shackles of the body, that he might 
feel the airs of heaven blowing at last 
freshly on a firee brow — ^was now being 
bound tighter and tighter by the manacles 
and fetters of the ilesh. That heart which 
had been wont to throb with a oneness of 
longing for the service of his Lord, now 
beat as quickly and tumultuously as any 
other man's at seeing a little coquettish 
figure coming tripping along to meet himj 
at seeing rare green eyes smiling firankly 
upon him under the black shadow of a 
little hat. He to think of loving any wo- 
man — ^the utter ludicrousness of the idea! 
— ^he whose face and figure could provoke 
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nothing but either laughter or pity in any 
woman's breast. Only very great genius 
could counteract the effect of such an out- 
ward man, he told himself scornfully; and 
if he possessed great genius, it had been 
all these years hid under a bushel, and 
remained latent still to all appearance. 
The admirable presumption, too, of loving 
Kate Chester ! — a girl before whom men 
went down like ninepins ; a girl, more- 
over, whose eyes glanced and melted so 
only yesterday with untamed, boundless 
passion for another man — " a great brutal 
butcher of a feUow," he felt inclined to 
call him to his own soul, but he checked 
the impulse ; a man certainly as much his 
superior in all external gifts as in all pro- 
bability he was in aU mental ones. Of 
this girl, whom he had so foolishly, rashly 
hoped to be of use to, to make good and 
happy, — of this girl Satan was making a 
gin and a trap to snare his own soul. It 
was the bitterest, sharpest temptation he 
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had ever had to go through; but he 
should be enabled to pull through yet; 
he knew that confidently. He would work 
harder than ever — ceaselessly, and eat less 
— starve out this earthly demon. He should 
kill himself most likely. Kate had said 
so ; there, Kate again ! Well, what matter ? 
it would only be opening the prison-door, 
and letting the captive out ; for what after 
all is life but a prison-house ? So he toiled 
on that day with a wiU, going in and out 
at many a low door, praying, comforting, 
exhorting, spending, and being spent; and 
when he came home late at night, toil- 
worn and faint, he rejected the mutton- 
bone his landlady offered to his notice, 
supped off a crust of bread, and went 
to bed, and dreamed all night that he 
was engaged to Kate Chester, and that 
she was looking up into his face, with her 
hand resting light and warm on his arm, 
as she had done imder the lamp-post in the 
frosty street to-day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

What a nice thing cousinhood is! After 
over twenty years' experience I say stilly 
what a nice thing! I said that before 
once; but, after all, there's no great harm 
in saying a thing just twice. Dreary re- 
iterations and self-repeatings are, as a gene- 
ral rule, only permissible to the old and 
toothless (by the bye, nobody is toothless 
nowadays); but I think that even a per- 
son who is some way off thirty may be 
allowed to state a fact twice when they 
wish to impress that fact on their hearers. 
Cousinhood then, let it be affirmed, for 
"positively the last time," is a nice thing; 
nice, both in what it presents, and in what 
it does away with. Half one's life is taken 
up in breaking the ice; in thawing new 
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acquaintances into warmth and good-fel- 
lowship. Perhaps after all, when one has 
succeeded at last in hammering a little 
hole in the ice, one finds nothing but an 
unsavoury puddle underneath. It is so 
nice to be able to skip altogether over 
the long twilight of formality, to jump at 
once into the broad daylight of intimacy. 
Add to which, the chances are that cousins 
will have something of the same sort of 
tastes — ^wiU amalgamate well, having the 
same quality of blood running in their 
veins. The prologue is over; now for 
the play. 

The four Chester girls' ideas of this de- 
licate relationship were much what I have 
been writing down. All their lives they 
had been in the habit of being kissed ad 
lib. by about half a hundred male cousins 
— soldiers, sailors, lawyers, parsons; of tell- 
ing home truths, too, and generally fra- 
ternising with about the same number of 
female ditto; and they had now no wish 
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to exclude new-found Kate and Maggie 
from the menagerie, or Happy Family. 
Enlarged views those four virgins held 
on this theme, certes — they went beyond 
me. The claims, indeed, of friendship and 
kinship seemed to be verged into one, and 
each augmented the other in this case. 
To be running continually in and out of 
each other's houses like tame cats — to have 
no privacy as regarded each other — to 
borrow each other's gowns, and copy each 
other's head-gears — to tell each other 
everything that could be brought under 
the head of a love-affair, not forgetting, 
indeed, minor passages of arms — to stand 
up and battle boldly for each behind the 
other's back when attacked— to quarrel a 
little now and then — to keep the river of 
their loves from stagnating into a current- 
less pool, — ^these were in full their ideas 
and notions of the whole duty of cousins 
to each other ; and these ideas and notions 
they honestly tried to put into action — 
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not letting them rest in theory. Anyone 
very short of a job may listen a littie, 
and hear a few words of talk at Grove 
House after breakfast. 

One cold frosty morning, Jane comes 
bustling into the room, neat, dapper, sleek- 
haired, with an armfiil of garments to mend 
for the family in her fiit arms. 

"Any of you girls going down to Cado- 
gan-place to-day?" she asks; "I suppose, 
of course, somebody is." 

Now Cadogan-place was the blest spot 
which harboured the prettiest girls in 
Queenstown ; at least so Queenstown said, 
having only tantalising glimpses of them 
as they passed along the road in speckled 
black veils that foiled curiosity — Margaret 
and Kate Chester. 

" I think most likely I shall run down 
there some time after twelve," replies Emily, 
in the intervals of reading a long, crossed, 
youngJady-friendish-looking letter. "Ma 
teases so about one's complexion if one 
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does not take a walk in the morning, and 
it's as well to go there as anjnyhere else." 

" I never take any notice of Ma's lec- 
tures about complexion," answered the calm 
Jane dutifiilly. " What's the good ? Walk- 
ing in the morning or at dead of night 
either will not change tallow into roses and 
lilies; but do go all the same, and get 
Kate to show you how she does her hair — 
rolled, you know — and stay luncheon ; and 
get the recipe of that pudding they had 
the other day — Pa liked it so much ; per- 
haps they will not give it to you. Some 
people won't, I know; but you can but try; 
and I'll come and join you there afterwards 
if I can possibly make time, for I have hun- 
dreds of things to do." 

" I wonder you girls aren't ashamed of 
yourselves, the way you have taken to 
living upon these unfortunate creatures at 
Cadogan-place; you're always wearing their 
clothes, or eating their dinners, or sponging 
upon them somehow." 
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All this Greorge growls, looking up from 
the Fiddy which he is perusing : apparently 
the fights and other instructive things he 
finds there are not very interesting or en- 
chaining to the attention. 

"I don't know what you mean by 
sponging/' replies Jane, rather nettled (and 
it is an obnoxious word)« 

^^ If we wear their clothes and eat their 
dinners, they wear our clothes and eat our 
dinners. You might have seen my black 
tiara on Maggie*s head at the concert the 
other nighty if you had had any eyes for 
anj-thing but her &ce. It is quite a case 
of mutual accommodatian; is it not^ girls ?' 

^ Well, anyhow,** resumes George, nith 
more ingenuousness than politeness, '^'^you 
know there can be no doubt that thev must 
git* thoroughly tired of you ; P^f^p^rig iii 
and out^ as vou are doincf everr hour of 
the day and ni^t. It must be a deuce of 
a bore ne\-er to have twv^ seconds that vou 
can call vour own: that vou can fcel firee 
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irom an invasion of Goths and Vandals, or 
women, which is worse. They don't tell 
you so, of course — ^they are too civil to do 
that ; but take my word for it they are 
wishing you away a good deal oftener than 
you think." 

"George, did it ever occur to you to 
mind your own business?" answered his 
sister, with reddened cheeks and an angry 
irritation. " It is not the least consequence 
to anybody what you think ; but allow me 
to say that I am certain, perfectly certain, 
as certain as you're sitting there, that it is 
a great charity going to see those poor 
girls, and that they think so ; it must be 
dreadfully dull for them, not knowing a 
soul to speak to in all the place except us." 

"It's their own fault, and nobody 
else's, that they don't know a soul," replies 
George, rustling his newspaper, and look- 
ing up and down the columns vaguely: 
"they might know anyone there is to 
know, such as they are," he interposed, 
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with slight contempt for the Queeostown 
aborigiQes, "if they chose. It was only 
yesterday that young Gresham was asking 
me to introduce him to my cousin — ^the 
tall one, he] said. I suppose he meant 
Maggie. I think he is rather a victim to 
her; poor little fellow." None of George's 
womankind are convinced by ail this cogent 
reasoning — ^not even silenced. 

"I don't see why you should suspect 
them of telling lies," begins his second sis- 
ter's pertinacious voice, "just because you 
would not care to see us yourself. Mar« 
garet always tells us she is charmed to see 
us; and I'm sure she looks it; so I don't 
know what else you would have." 

"Margaret, perhaps," answers the war- 
rior dubiously, puttiQg down the Field; 
"but how about Kate?" 

" 0, poor Kate," replies the young lady 
lightly, " she sits on the rug and gazes out 
of the window with those great melancholy 
green eyes of hers, and does not say much 
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one way or the other, except when you are 
there." 

" She looks awfully stupid sometimes," 
puts in Mary from the other end of the 
room, where she is doing up accounts, — " six 
and five, eleven, and seven, eighteen, — 
as if she had been crying her eyes out, — 
and four, twenty-two." 

" I should not think your chatter would 
be likely to make her much better," mum- 
bles George crossly, standing with his back 
to the fire : "rather worse; at least if she 
is anything like me, it would." 

Let us now see in what light the same 
subject was regarded in the much-talked-of 
Cadogan-place. 

" Dear, dear," exclaims Maggie, on the- 
very same morning, at the very same hour, 
looking in a bored way out of the window, 
whence there was nothing to be seen but 
the river flowing broadly on, fatiguing the 
senses with the thought of how many cen- 
turies it had been rolling along there in its 
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monotonous brownness between its low 
banks, "how awfully dull it is to be 
sure ! It's the dullest place I ever was in, 
without any exception. I declare I wish 
I was back in the sheepfoldwith old Daddy 
Piggott ; it was a shade less stagnant. I 
wish to goodness Blount would come home 
to enliven one a bit. I wish almost any- 
thing would happen to me; except, of 
course, breaking my legs, or dying. It is 
such a bore not knowing a soul to speak 
to except the Chesters. I declare I 
don't know what we should do without 
them." 

Kate shrugged her shoulders after the 
French fashion De Quincy inveighs against 
so bitterly. "I'm beginning to come to 
the conclusion," she said, turning down the 
comers of that undulating mouth of hers in 
a rather disgusted way, "that it is quite 
possible to have too much of a good thing. 
I sometimes have the incivility to fancy 
that I should not at all mind trying to live 
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without them a bit, for a change. They're 
loo kind, don't you know ?" 

" Not for me," says sociable Maggie 
stoutly. " I agree with Alexander Sel- 
kirk: 

* O Solitude, where are thy charms ?' " 

" Now, yesterday," pursues Kate, try- 
ing meanwhile cruelly to induce Tip to 
growl by pulling his elementary tail, "I 
could have cursed them circumstantially 
with pleasure, if it had not been wicked. 
When I had just established myself so 
comfortably by the fire, with my book, and 
then to hear that unfailing rat-a-tat-tat, that 
comes as regularly as the baker's and the 
butcher's ring, I knew that peace had fled 
to the realms above then." 

" Ah," said Maggie, with the shadow of 
a mild sneer, " I'm not such a superior 
creature as you, you know. I like to see 
my fellow-creatures now and then. I con- 
fess, indeed, I can hardly see too much of 
them to please my own taste." 
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. " Well, tastes differ," replies Kate. 
** That's all very lucky and right, you. 
know. I'd rather never see a human face 
all the year round, except my own, of 
course. It's always pleasant to see that, 
looking at one in the glass — always except 
when one's nose gets red." 

Young ladies are proverbial for not 
meaning exactly what they say in any case. 
I don't think Kate exactly hated the " hu- 
man face divine," as she protested she did. 
Habit is second nature too, as everybody 
knows. One gets almost always rather to 
like what comes into one's day's work every 
day for a good long time together. I think 
even Kate (little as she thought it) would 
have missed her snub-faced cousins if they 
had ceased to come bustling in, cheery and 
laughing, with their vast animal spirits and 
their four black hats, with their frequent 
black feathers, to provide which many a 
Gallinacean fowl must have gone tailless. 
Anyhow, like them or not, Kate had to 
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swallow a good dose of them in these sharp 
winter-days. As their remonstrating bro- 
ther had said, they were always dropping 
in, either together or severally, to learn a 
new stitch, to borrow the last number of 
somebody's new novel, or with some other 
such Liliputian excuse. 

Now the Chesters, as I have before 
stated, were wonderful hands at scraps of 
news — quite wonderfuL I never knew 
their equal. One girl used to come rather 
near them, but not up to them, and she 
died young. They had a knack of retailing 
a small thing so as to make it seem good- 
sized, by dint of pleasant little well-salted 
additions and comments. 

Now, however high-souled and fine and 
above sublunary matters we may be, or 
fancy ourselves, I think myself that there 
are few of us, whether old or young, man 
or maid, who do not care a little bit to 
hear whether Mr. Smith is going to marry 
Miss Brown, or whether Mr. Robinson does 
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really bully that poor starved-looking wife 
of his, as they say, or whether (best of all 
this) that odd story about young Snooks 
and the Irish girl can have any truth in it, 
or whether it is only slander. 

Man is so entirely dependent on man — 
so much a part, so little a whole — that I do 
not believe he is intended to be so self- 
sufficing and self-contained, so like a snail 
in his portable house, as some folks say, I 
think he is iutended to take a little interest 
in his neighbours' concerns : not a spiteful 
Paul -Pry interest, but a genuine, well- 
wishing, hearty one. 

Maggie was honest, at least on this 
score. She owned that news in the ab- 
stract, news as news, was dear to her. It 
was a pleasant sauce to the every-day solids 
of household and sensible business - talk. 
She did not see why a slight appetite for 
gossip need, of necessity, abase the female 
mind, which was made for small things, 
which had to be uncomfortably stretched 
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to take in big ones; why it need unfit one 
to enjoy the high and the good and the 
beautiful that one meets with in books. 
They need not clash these two things — 
this iron and this pottery vessel. But then 
Maggie was a benighted creature, who did 
not set up to be anjrthing but a fairly intel- 
ligent woman, who thought the world not 
at all a bad sort of place, and liked to suck 
as much pleasure out of it as her innocent 
woman-lips could get. 

Kate, I am ashamed to say — for I liked 
Kate a great deal the best in most things — 
was in this a small humbug. She affected 
to be lifted up many miles in air above her 
cousins' matrimonial and erotic (not erratic) 
talk. She would get a book, and pretend 
to read it, finding the conversation below 
her intellect ; but before long the book 
would drop out of the white fingers, the 
eyes would shine with very unfeigned in- 
terest, and the lips would firame some ques- 
tion that showed she had been listening all 
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the time, despite the book and the high- 
souled contempt for "such rubbish." Young 
women are such unconscious hypocrites. 

George Chester, though he rebuked his 
sisters pretty smartly for their proneness to 
frequent the little house standing back from 
the road, with the laurestine bushes before 
it, was not by any means free from the 
same weakness himself; he somehow found 
himself turning in at that white gate very 
often, in the gloaming of those short De- 
cember days. He would drop in to after- 
noon tea; that was mostly the excuse. 
Now George had been wont to turn up 
his massive square nose in a manner not 
intended by nature at the mere mention of 
this illegitimate interloper between lunch- 
eon and dinner, had given it as his opinion, 
and that of the — ^th generally, that any man 
must be a muff who, as a habit, indulged in 
it; but I suppose George had altered his 
mind now, or else was content to be a muff, 
which, by the bye, is a thing that no man 
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that ever yet lived thought himself to be. 
Yes, George sauntered down that little 
sheltered drive very often. The maid got 
to know his face, with the tawny mous- 
tache, and the wide mouth that was mostly 
laughing under it, almost as well as she 
did her own. Up the little narrow stairs, 
into the warm scented room, almost every 
day of his life ; and, moreover, did not get 
a cold shoulder turned to him by any means 
when he got there; got, on the contrary, a 
very frank, hearty welcome, though he did 
come so often. A chair by the fire, in which 
nobody else ever sat when he was present, 
and which was fast getting the pleasant 
home-sounding name of "Greorge's chair;" 
Tip wagging and fawning and wriggling 
his body into the shape of a comma about 
his feet, as soon as his face shows itself in- 
side the door. Maggie looks up from her 
work, and smiles, and says, " How d'ye do, 
Greorge?" and looks down again — blushes 
mostly. She's not exactly in love with this 
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young man; I'll tell anyone who is curious 
upon this point that much. He is such a 
flirt that she fears it would be rather a losing 
bargain to think of loving him ; so she holds 
her heart back with two small strings of pru- 
dence and caution, which may go snap any 
moment. It is just a chance whether she 
fall head over ears into this dangerous pond, 
or wisely skirt the edge, and walk away. 
She may do one; she may do the other. 
Time will show. Kate does not care a straw 
about this man — ^not half, nor a quarter of a 
straw; of course not. She does not care, 
never again will care for anybody in such a 
shape, but that big dark person in the Cold- 
streams, with the rings of brown hair, and 
the teeth that gleam so white in the wicked , 
curving smile ; the big person, who has un- 
fortunately got a wife already, and would 
like so much to ignore her. But for all 
that, Kate also blushes when George comes 
up and shakes hands with her, and asks 
how she is gettiug on — stupid, meaningless 
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blushes, that signify just nothing, that there 
is no accounting for; blushes that inspire 
their perpetrator with a desire to tear off 
her lying cheeks, and lead George and his 
sisters to false conclusions. She blushes, 
and sparkles too, up at him. The blushes 
are involuntary; the sparkles are not. Runs 
down, sometimes very unnecessarily, and 
opens the hall-door for him, when she sees 
him coming ; stands talking a few minutes 
in the passage, her gray draperies hanging 
ghostly round her in the dim, uncertain 
light ; does not seem in any hurry to return 
to the warm peopled drawing-room. She 
practises several other little wiles ; I forget 
now exactly what they were. Wiles they 
were, however, indubitably — ^nefarious little 
flirt as she is. 

This is the sort of scene that any dis- 
embodied spirit (for no one hampered with 
a body could without a ladder well have 
got up to the window to look in) might 
have beheld towards five o'clock, on one of 
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these brief winter days, when the sun hardly 
got up before he went in his laziness to bed 
again. A smallish room, with a pleasant 
odour of tea in it — ^an odour not very hard 
to be accounted for, seeing that all the para- 
phemalia for tea was standing on the round 
table, with the shabby-coated books, and 
the work-boxes; no candles or gas, nothing 
that made one feel any oppressive obliga- 
tion to do something; nothing but firelight; 
two or three girl -shapes indistinctly seen 
looming in different comfortable attitudes 
about the room; girls with hats in their 
laps, that showed them to be but strangers, 
and birds of passage; Maggie standing up 
by the table, pouring out tea, that steams 
after its kind fragrantly, standing up with 
the outline of her slight bending figure 
neatly cut out against the uncertain blaze ; 
George in his own chair, leaning his head 
on his hand, gazing with a very contented 
aspect, first at one of his cousins, then at 
the other, out of a pair of eyes that had a 
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good deal more brightness and twinkle in 
them than softness or profundity. 

Now for Eate. I always keep her to 
the last, because it is so sweet to me to 
talk of her, because I loved her. She never 
sits decorously on her chair, like other 
people, when she can possibly help, nor is 
she doing so now; she is sitting on the rug 
at George's feet, on a very small stool, a 
stool suited to a child of tender years, and 
her hands are clasped under her head, which 
is resting on the sofa; she looks graceful, 
restftd, comfortable — everything that a wo- 
man should look, and that they do not by 
any means always do. Perhaps Miss Kate 
was aware, or half aware, of how well this 
recumbent attitude displayed, how utterly 
becoming it was to, that lithe waving little 
figure, with its easy curvings and roimd- 
ings. What a sin it seemed that that (as 
man called it) flawless form should ever 
have to grow skinny and bowed, or shape- 
less and unwieldy, in unsightly old age! 
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We might have spared our silly appre- 
hensions and regrets on that score. It 
was never given time to do either. Maggie 
finishes pouring out the tea, casts a re- 
proachful look (unseen in the semi-dark- 
ness) at the inattentive hero, who does not 
offer to help her in handing the beverage 
sacred to washerwomen ; snares the un- 
happy Tip into supporting himself un- 
steadily on his woolly hind -quarters; fiir- 
ther beguiles the accomplished quadruped 
into walking for about half a second on a 
pair of tottering hind -legs in a manner 
feebly imitative of the human gait ; listens 
with interest to some rather dull anecdotes 
narrated by George of the prowess of vari- 
ous dogs of his acquaintance, and more espe- 
cially of the "tall doings" of a certain un- 
paralleled bull-terrier owned by Grattan of 
"ours;" interrupts at last the flow of his 
eloquence to say: "Blount has made up 
his mind to exchange into the — ^th. I 
forgot to tell you before." 
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" H^m !" says George patronisingly, 
" those young fellows are always for chop- 
ping and changing. I wonder you let him 
fix upon the — ^th, though; it was rather 
weak of you, was it not?" 

"Why?" asks Maggie, her eyes grow- 
ing round with surprise, and a misty vision 
of all the very naughty snares, dimly ima- 
gined by her to be lying in wait for all 
her Majesty's servants, as soon as they 
donned the fatal red coat, flashing across 
her ignorant innocent mind. 

" 0, nothing particular," replies George 
carelessly, thrusting his hands deep into his 
coat-pockets, "only they're popularly sup- 
posed to be rather a rapid lot, that's all." 

" Popularly supposed !" repeats Maggie 
scornfully; "is that all? I never yet knew 
anything or anybody to be the least like 
what it was ' popularly supposed' to be." 

" 1 know one fellow in the — ^th," pur- 
sues George ; " and a rattling good fellow 
he is too ! Always getting into hot water 
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about something or other. Hampton is his 

name ; one of the Hamptons of shire. 

Mad as a hatter; always was, his governor 
had to take him away from Eton for getting 
into some row or other with a bargee." 

" Ah, what a rattling good fellow !" says 
a mildly ironical voice from beneath him. 

"Well, Kate, you may laugh," replies 
George, who is not fond of irony, not being 
good at it himself, "but he is a rattling 
good fellow, for all that. What I was 
going to say about him now was, that a 
short time ago his tailor became so im- 
pleasantly unremitting in his attentions, 
that he had to ask for three months' leave, 
and go to gaol. Poor old devil, he's in 
quod now." 

"In what?" 

"In quod — ^in gaol, you know. I did 
not know it till a day or two ago, when 

I had a letter from him, dated Gaol. 

However, he seems pretty jolly ; says he 
has met a fellow he knows there, and that 
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they manage between them to kill time 
pretty fairly." 

" You speak very coolly of it, as if it 
was a regular phase of military life. May 
I ask were you ever in quod, as you call 
it, yourself?" 

"No," said George, pensively gazing 
into the fire, " but I had a near escape of 
it once, very near. — I say, Maggie," he con- 
tinues, "what are the odds against that 
young hopeftd you are so proud of, seeing 
the inside of one of those mansions where 
her Majesty entertains her subjects free of 
expense within the year?" 

" 0, George, don't say such cruel things,^' 
cries Maggie, distressed, and tears filled her 
simple eyes. " The idea of Blount Chester 
in prison, like a murderer or a felon !" 

Her notions of debtors' prisons are hazy; 
she imagines each insolvent gentleman soli- 
tary in his cell, and his walking exercise 
confined to the dreary promenade of the 
treadmill. 
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" What a pair of ravens you are !" calls 
out Kate lazily, from her lair, ruiming in 
her head; perhaps she had some recollection 
of a picture she had once seen of Cleopatra 
in the posture she had chosen now. Cer- 
tainly, even the Egyptian queen, "brow- 
bound with burning gold," could never, 
even under the purple canopy of her soft 
floating barge, lulled by the river breeze 
blowing freshly from off old Nile, have 
looked more completely, bewitchingly rest- 
ful than did this young person I am talk- 
ing about. 

"Maggie dear, never mind what he 
says. Blount will not go to the dogs any 
quicker for George's kind prognostications. 
— George, bring me my tea." 

" That I will," says George with alacrity ; 
and he jimips up suddenly, tumbles over 
Tip, and addresses to that injured animal 
one short rude word, beginning with the 
letter D. Tip howls a little, as was ex- 
pected of him, and is then soothed with 
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bread-and-butter, and gradually calmed. 
Then George carries over Kate's tea with 
infinite care and solemnity, carries it over, 
and stands patiently by while she gazes up 
at him, too lazy for the slight exertion of 
taking it, laughing in the firelight from 
under her half-closed drowsy lids. 

" Don't be so silly, Kate," says Maggie, 
rather tartly. "You are getting too old 
for those infantine airs." 

So Kate draws herself slowly into an 
upright posture, and says, resuming the 
former topic of conversation : 

"Poor old Blount! I hope he'll be a 
good boy; not too good a boy, though; I 
don't like very good boys, they're mostly 
very dull ones. Sowing wild-oats is a dis- 
agreeable expression ; but I don't think 
there is generally anything much to be 
liked in those who never had any to sow. 
They are mostly negative sort of characters. 
Don't you think so?" 

"I don't know," said George bluntly, 
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looking rather shocked; ^^but I don't think 
that's a very nice sentiment for a young 
woman, Ejite." 

"Isn't itr said Kate languidly. "Well, 
I never was strong at nice sentiments. 
Wicked men are the pleasantest, you must 
own," she said, thinking of one wicked 
man; and so thinking, a tender light came 
into her eyes, and George thought the 
tender light was for him, and was more 
nusgnided than ever. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Lieutenant George Chester, of her 
Majesty's — th Regiment, was, in these 
aforementioned winter months, something 
of the same mind as the gentleman in the 
Beggars^ Opera^ who affirmed, "How 
happy could I be with either, were t'other 
dear charmer away !" 

" It is * Vemharras des richesses^^ isn't it, 
George ?" Louisa had said to him that very 
morning, — " isn't it ? It's such a shame that 
people aren't allowed to have harems in 
England, don't you think so ?" 

It is a great mistake making love to 
two sisters at once. It is difficult at first, 
and impossible afterwards. The balance 
will incline to one side or the other, try as 
one may to keep them even. It did not 
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yet appear whether Maggie's or Kate's side 
of the scales would go down and win the 
day. George tried hard to be quite im- 
partial. If he had been unable to resist the 
temptation of squeezing Maggie's hand, or 
at least one or two of her fingers when she 
handed him something, he immediately 
tried to compensate it by going and sitting 
very close to Kate, and gazing at her with 
a longing, despairing gaze, which his well- 
featured square face could assume at will. 
Or else, vice versa^ Kate's hand squeezed, 
and Maggie gazed at. But it would not do, 
he felt ; and he was beginning to get rather 
uneasy on the score, to think of taking his 
departure back to Aldershott. I don't 
think he got any xviog from either of his 
dear friends for his impartiality ; it made 
them feel rather irritated against him, on 
the contrary. As for Maggie, she could 
not help thinking within her own heart, 
that after the tremendous catastrophe her 
sister had met with in love, she ought to 
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have done with men for ever — ought to 
have subsided quietly into the blighted, re- 
tired-from-the-world line. Kate did not 
look at things in the same light at all, as 
may be imagined. Because she had been 
more unfortunate than any woman ever 
had been since Ariadne, because she was 
not a bit happy now, was no reason why she 
should not try and amuse herself a little 
with the small shreds of amusement that 
came in her way. When a woman knows 
within herself that though she is not regu- 
larly beautiful, she has got within herself 
a gift of odd, inexplicable power to draw 
man to her, she likes to use that gift, to 
keep it from getting mouldy — to prove to 
herself^ practically, that it is not lessening, 
or getting damaged. Very commonplace 
of her, you'll say. Yes, very; but then she 
was commonplace. I told you so before. 
She had more faults than I could count on 
my fingers. She did not care for this man, 
so I said a page or two ago ; but no one 
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would have believed that she did not, she 
laid herself out so to please him. One day 
she even went the length of unplaiting 
with swift warm fingers all the wavy coils 
of that rippHng hair that a paiQter would 
have gone wild about, let the ruddy trea- 
sure fall heavy round her throat, because 
he had affected to doubt its being all her 
own ; had asked her, as a favour, to prove 
her right of possession in it, by this in- 
fallible proof. She was heartily ashamed, 
certainly, the moment she had done it, and 
twisted it up again pretty quickly into a 
big, untidy, loose knot; but for all that, she 
did it, and because he asked her, too. It 
wounded her vanity that this one dull 
young man stood out so stiffly against her, 
hovered so weakly between Maggie and her. 
He 8hoidd]ike her best, she vowed internally 
one day when she felt more reckless and 
ill-conducted than usual. Yes, he shouM, 
by fair means or foul ; that she was bent 
on ; and then the Kttle villain thought of 
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Dare, and cried, and kissed his battered 
photograph rather more severely than 
usual. George knew that Kate had a dis- 
trict ; knew in what direction it lay ; had 
been down somewhere over there once, a 
year or two ago, to ferret out a man said 
to keep a stock of inestimable pugs on sale ; 
he knew, also, her usual hour for emerging 
jfrom the obscurity of her low haunts into 
the brilliancy and well-flagged glory of 
the High-street. Kate had told him all 
this, whether with any ulterior object or no 
I'll not say. I do not want to make out 
the child worse than she was ; anyhow, 
whether she intended anything to come of 
this information or not, something — a not 
very important something indeed — did come 
of it; and on this wise it fell out. .Kate 
was coming back, after her custom, about 
her usual hour, one heavj^'-clouded, angry- 
looking December afternoon, out of the 
scene of those labours which she had taken 
upon her as a sort of penance, a sort of 
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safeguard against going utterly to the bad, 
as she often felt a mad impulse to go in her 
strong despair and life weariness ; was 
coming back rather sober and solenm. She 
was tired, too, and cold; her fingers were 
numb, because, being still haunted by a big 
basket (a new one, worthy successor of the 
old), a muff was an impossibility to her. 
She had rather a good fit upon her now ; 
such came usually about once a fortnight, 
and lasted for about an hour and a half, or 
two hours. Rather out of heart, too, and 
weighed upon by having seen a great many 
people hungry and sick ; and by having 
very little means or capacity for feeding or 
healing them. So she passed along rather 
wearily towards the High-street, where 
they were just beginning to light the lamps, 
warming up the cold misty twilight a bit 
with the yellow glare. But when she 
emerges into the market-place, and casts 
a tired indifferent glance around, there 
comes a gleam of pleasure into the eyes, 
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not a very large gleam, but enough to 
make her think less about the poor people, 
less about her nimib hands, to mitigate her 
sufferings generally. It served, too, to 
make quicker and lighter by a few shades 
steps that had been very lagging and de- 
void of energy before. What sight was it 
then, one feels disposed to ask, that put 
this sort of galvanic life and movement into 
Kate's languid limbs ? A not uncommon 
sight certainly : a young man of a thick 
solid make, the back of whose bullet-head 
seemed familiar to her eyes, standing with a 
cigar between his lips, staring at the effigies 
of the Queen, and the royal family, and 
Lord Palmerston, and all the other great 
people, in the window of the bookseller's 
shop in the corner ; a young man, who had 
been standing there about a quarter of 
an hour, turning his head round every two 
seconds to sweep with his gaze the narrow 
street out of which a figure was expected 
to emerge. I do not think I need say who 
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the young man was. He turned his head 
round again now, rather impatiently, say- 
ing within himself that he was blowed if 
he'd stay much longer, — a vulgar expres- 
sion which I regret to have to record. 
This time, however, his gaze was a success- 
fill one ; it took in the object it desired — 
the woman with the light springy walk. 
He threw away the end of his cigar, and 
went straightway to meet her, in an ac- 
cidental promiscuous way. 

" You here, Kate !'' says he, with about 
the most feeble and altogether abortive 
attempt at surprise that any foolish young 
man ever assumed. " Who'd have thought 
of catching you away fi-om the fire on such 
an impleasant sort of day? Been doing 
the good Samaritan, and all that sort of 
thing, eh ?" 

His meek little ruse did not in the least 
deceive clear-sighted Kate — not in the least 
— ^but somehow she was rather pleased that 
he should have thought of practising it. 
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She gives him her hand, and looks up in 
his square British face, dowering him with 
one of those smiles which those who get 
them think all the more of, because her face 
is habitually such a peculiarly sad one ; not 
pensive, but downright ^ad. 

" My dear George," she says, with mild 
rebuke, " do you know where you'll go to 
if you tell such shocking stories? Don't I 
know that you have been looking out for 
me for the last half hour ; straining your 
eyes down North-street to catch the first 
glimpse of this gaudy cloak of mine? Now 
do not deny it, George ; it's no good, you 
know, for you'll not convince anybody, not 
even yourself." 

George is rather put out by this ex- 
treme candour. He looks exceedingly con- 
fused at this detection; sheepish, too, de- 
cidedly. 

"Very conceited of her,'^ he reflects, 
" to say so, even if she thought it ;" so he 
answers, rather on his high horse, pulling 
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at his amber moustache to soothe his feel- 
ings. 

" You're not shy, Kate, I will say that 
for you; but do you mean to say you think 
I have nothing better to do than to be lying 
in wait at street-comers for you aU day ? 
Do you think it is such a great treat for 
me to walk home ten yards with you?" 

"Perhaps not," replies the young de- 
ceiver modestly. " I suppose I was judging 
you by myself." She smiles up at him still, 
in a coy manner, inwardly tickled at his 
anger. He cannot resist the influence of 
that smile, in which sweetness and an ad- 
mirably simulated shyness are mixed to- 
gether in such just proportion. 

" Let's drop the subject," he says good- 
humouredly ; " perhaps I was waiting for 
you, perhaps I was not. Anyhow, as I 
am here, I suppose I may be allowed to 
escort you home? There's no harm in 
that, I should say." 

"Decidedly not," answers Kate gaily ; 
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"the road is public property, you know, 
and if you choose to walk alongside of me, 
of course I cannot help it — can I?" and she 
appealed to him with up- turned eyes. 

Now, of all Kate's wUes, that glance, 
innocently wicked and wickedly innocent, 
was the one that met with her brother 
Blount's most unqualified disapproval. She 
never dared practise it when he was by ; 
but he was not by now ; so, having shot 
her Parthian arrow in peace, she and her 
cavalier toddled amicably along down the 
hard, slippery trottoir. 

"How's your sister? how's Margaret?" 
inquires George presently; "where is she 
to-day ?" 

" How do I know?" replies Kate, pout- 
iQg; "where she always is, I suppose. Sit- 
ting over the fire, with a novel. You had 
better go and find out for yourself, if you 
are so anxious to see her." 

"But I'm not at all anxious," replies 
George, delighted ; " I cannot manage you 
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both at once— one at a time is enough for 
me." 

"I don't think I am very hard to ma- 
nage," answers Kate pensively, ^^at least 
not by those I love," she adds, turning away 
her head. " There's a pretty good opening 
for the old simpleton," she says internally. 

"Dear demonstrative little thing," thinks 
George, meanwhile, " cannot hide her feel- 
ings a bit ! Those you love?' he repeats 
sentimentally. "How many come under 
that fortunate head, Kate, I wonder ?' 

" 0, never mind, it does not matter — 
not many," she replies incoherently; and 
George feels his ears growing red hot. He 
bathed in pleasant confdsion — she stifling 
inward laughter, they walk on in silence. 

" What book is that you've got there ?" 
he asks, at length, when the cold air has 
cooled his feelings a little ; " shaVt I carry 
it for you ?" 

" Yes, if you wish particularly, you 
may," answers his companion, giving it to 
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idin. " I cannot say that it is very heavy. It 
is only a Bible that I have been reading out 
of to-day to a poor old man, who, I flatter 
myself, did not understand a syllable of it." 

" What an odd mixture you are, Kate !" 
says George, looking at her as he might 
have looked at some lovely, uncanny sort 
of Lurline ; admiring her hugely, but not 
exactly knowing what to make of her, what 
with her tracts, and " the wicked lightnings 
of her eyes." " Three parts sinner and one 
part saint, you are, it seems to me, as far 
as I can make out." 

"Thank you," says Kate, bowing her 
head ceremoniously to him : " I live in hopes 
of changing the proportion, and being three 
parts saint and one part sinner, one of these 
fine days ;" and she shoots out green light 
of intoxication and mischief from under the 
shady black hat. The good fit has not 
lasted an hour and a half to-day; only 
about twenty minutes. 

" If you were my sister," says George, 
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starting a new subject, " I should not allow 
you to be walking about the town so late 
as you are now. Indeed, I very much 
doubt whether I should ever let you go wan- 
dering about these back places even in broad 
daylight. You ought to leave that sort of 
work to old girls in wigs and spectacles, 
and red noses ; you are too young by half — 
too pretty, too,'' he adds, rather hesitatingly. 

" I daresay you are right,'' answers 
Kate, affecting a deference for his opinion 
which she was far from feeling. " I daresay, 
if there was anybody who cared sufficiently 
about me to look after me, that I should be 
stopped from these prowlings of mine ; but, 
you see, there is not anybody that does care 
much about me. Blount is too young to 
exert authority over me ; and you see, 

George, you are not my brother, and 

I'm very glad of it," she ends, dropping 
her eyes demurely. 

" So am I," says George, under his 
breath. 
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Kate affects to misunderstand his mean- 
ing. 

"Are you?" she asks naively. "Ah, 
I daresay you think I should not make a 
pleasant companion for household life. Hot- 
tempered and exigeante^ perhaps. Ah, well, 
you said differently the other night." 

"What do you mean ?" inquires George 
eagerly. 

" 0, nothing. I don't know why I re- 
member such trifles ; it is very silly of me ; 
only — I can't help it — only it seems such a 
few days since you were beseeching — abso- 
lutely beseeching — Maggie and me, that as 
Providence had not made us your sisters, 
to constitute ourselves such, — ^that's all." 

" 0, that was all nonsense, of course," 
replies George, dismissing this charge, 
lightly. " At least — ^no, it was not, either. 
I don't think self-dubbed, mock sisters are 
at all bad sort of things ; very superior to 
the genuiae article, in fact. I don't object 
at all to that degree of relationship. It 
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gives one all the privileges of a brother 
without any of the drawbacks. A cousin 
ought, by right, to have one or two of 
those privileges — dont you think so, 
Kate?" and he looks hard at her, and has 
the satisfaction of seeing her blush a little 
in the gaslight. 

"Pretty well," thinks Kate; "he is 
getting on nicely. Adieu, sentimentality, 
for the present, or you'll be getting me 
into a scrape." So she considers it best to 
drop the subject of cousins' rights, and 
changes the theme rather abruptly. "I 
suppose I need not go through the farce 
of asking you in to tea this afternoon — ^it 
would be about as absurd as asking my- 
self. You'll come, and brighten us lonely 
women up a bit, wiU not you?" 

"Not to-night, thank you, Kate," re- 
plies George reluctantly. "I'm afraid I 
really cannot. I have got an appointment 
at the billiard-room at five. You see, that 
young Gresham asked me to have a game 
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with him there to-night ; so what could I 
do but say I would ?'' 

"0, pray make no excuse," answered 
the girl huffily ; " if you're pleased, I am 
sure so am I;" and to prove how pleased 
she is, she continues, after a pause, some- 
what venomously, " How I hate billiards ! 
Nasty things ! I hope to goodness that 
Blount will never take a fancy to them." 

" Nasty they may be," answers George, 
provoked ; " though I don't see why. But 
all I know is that they have kept me from 
hanging myself more than once, when I 
have had a long leave to spend here, and 
had no earthly thing to do besides. 'i 

"Though you call yourselves the su- 
perior animals, you men are wretched 
things, after all," pursues Kate contemp- 
tuously, turning up her small white nose. 
" I begin to look on you as not much supe- 
rior to the highest class of apes ; minds 
very often closely approximating to the 
simian type, as they say in books." 
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" What has put you upon these uncom- 
plimentary reflections with regard to us, 
now particularly ?" asks George, not much 
relishing the idea of his similitude to a 
baboon. 

"You,'' replies Kate candidly, gazing 
straight before her. 

George half thinks that "the dear de- 
monstrative little thing" of ten minutes ago 
is getting unpleasantly rude. 

" May I ask," he inquires, rather nettled, 
" what there is particularly wretched about 
me? You are the first person to discover it, 
if there is anything^" 

"Why, just look at you," replies his 
cousin, not taking much pains to smooth 
his ruffled feathers, "how pitiably short of 
a job you are ! So are all ordinary men. 
So dependent on little trifling outside cir- 
cumstances; so little self-sufficing. A man 
with a gun and a brace of pointers, trudg- 
ing through turnips ; or a man pulling up 
stream in an eight-oar, with seven others, 
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for the bare life ; or a man going across 
country on a good horse — any one of these 
is fairly happy and fairly respectable ; but 
a creature kicking his heels in a country 
town, gaping at the silks and satins in the 
shop-windows — Well, I don't want to be 
uncivil; but, George, now answer me truly, 
— do you think there could be a more de- 
spicable object ?" 

George recovers his good- temper. What 
is the good being angry with this change- 
able little person, with the — ^yes, it was 
loving — ^with the loving, shy smile, and the 
odd, deep eyes ? 

" I do not feel anything particularly 
despicable," he says, laughing cheerily, 
" walking along with a pretty girl, who is 
doing her very best to entertain me." 

"Very best?" repeats Kate, melting 
into quasi softness again. " That shows how 
very little you know of my very best — 
yet." The last word is hardly audible. 

" Well, if it is not your very best, it is 
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your second best/' says George philosophi- 
cally; " and it is quite good enough for me." 

"Old booby," says Kate inwardly. " He 
actually did not perceive that last affec- 
tionate hint of mine." She looks up the 
street, and sighs, " I am afraid — I mean I 
think that our pleasant tete-h-tete is drawing 
near a close, George. I think those are 
your sisters that are just coming roimd the 
comer now.'^ 

"They might just as well have been 
kind enough to walk in the other direction 
to-day, and left us in peace — might not 
they, little one ?" asked George condescend- 
ingly. 

"What an imposing phalanx they make, 
George ! How proud you ought to be of 
having so many tons' weight of womankind 
belonging to you !" 

"You're not over fond of my woman- 
kind, Kate, for some reason or other." 

"Yes, I am. They are dear, good, 
useful girls ; but they're not quite my sort. 
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I do not get on with them quite so well as 
I do with — with — some other people I 
know o£" 

" They're not so bright as they might 
be ; I know that. I don't suppose we any 
of us are," remarks George, with humility ; 
" nothing like you and Maggie ; but for all 
that, they might be worse." 

''That is a consolation that may be 
applied to any calamity," says Kate a little 
sarcastically. "I don't suppose anything 
so dreadful ever happened to anybody, that 
something dreadfuller had not happened to 
somebody else." 

" They are not calamities," says George 
rather compunctiously. He likes his sisters 
in a superior condescending way, as Joshua 
may have liked the Gibeonites when they 
hewed his wood and drew his water for 
him with obedient servile docility. "I 
don't mean to say that if I had had the 
making of them I should not have made 
them rather more ornamental ; but after 
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all, it is not the ornamental ones that do 
most work in the world-" 

"Women are not expected to work," 
says Kate playfully. 

" ' Men must work, and women must weep ;' 

I'm not sure that I quite like the Kings* 
leyan division of labour." 

A chorus of several voices greets George. 
The two words, " Why, George," repeated 
in four different keys, all expressive of sur- 
prise, " we thought you were going to the 
billiard -room ! You told us you were go- 
ing when we asked you to take a walk with 
us. We have just been sending Charley 
Gresham off there to look for you." 

" A little exercise will do the young 
ruffian no harm," responds George superbly, 
in answer to the cackle of his womankind. 
" I did say I was going to the billiard-room, 
and I am now. — Good-bye, Kitty." And 
inflicting a rather painful, but well-inten- 
tioned, hard pressure on Kitty, and receiv- 
ing from that artless creature a tolerably 
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eloquent look to sustain him during his 
absence, he strides off down the street. 

" So this is what you call district- visit- 
ing, is it. Miss Kate ?" remarks one of the 
quartette, when George has disappeared ; 
" this is going to see the poor, is it ?" 

" Kate,'' chimes in another roguishly, 
" the High-street is the scene of your la- 
bours, and poor George your one proselyte, 
is he?" 

" Of course it is pleasanter and easier 
hunting for souls when you hunt in 
couples," adds a third ; and then they all 
laugh, and their laughter sounds the more 
unmusical to Kate, because in her guilty 
soul she knows she has not been behaving 
in a way that admits of her assuming airs 
of indignant innocence. She attempts no 
refutation. 

"Good-bye," she says coldly, "the ther- 
mometer is too many degrees below zero to 
make it pleasant standing still." And so 
she leaves them to their graceful badinage. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

James Stanley asked for and took a week's 
holiday in these Christmas days. An unpre- 
cedented fact almost ; he had not hitherto 
eeemed to have any friend for whom he 
cared to desert his work, and his worries, 
and his fat, plausible landlady. And now 
that he did seem to feel the want of relax- 
ation (none more, anyone would have said 
to have seen him), where did he go, where 
did he spend those few days which ought, 
if he had had his deserts, to have been all 
shine, and no shower? Did he go to the 
sturdy old gray manor-house, with the 
thick, weather-stained walls, round which 
the keen Yorkshire winds howled so eerily 
these December nights; where so many 
generations of strong-limbed, loyal-hearted 
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Stanleys, good subjects and hard fighters, 
had been born and bred; where his kins- 
man. Sir Richard, was now, as the Morning 
Post informed all and simdry whom it 
might concern, entertaining a select circle 
of friends? There folks were diverting 
themselves pretty well, despite the bleak 
way that the Yorkshire winds had of blow- 
ing over the furzy heaths. Lords and 
Honourables, and a sprinkling of lucky 
Commoners, thinking they were spending 
their time well, doing to death on an aver- 
age about six hundred head of pheasants and 
hares daily in murderous battue-shooting. 
Ladies displaying bright-hued petticoats and 
dainty Balmoral boots, dancing quadrilles 
on the ice, above the heads of the pike and 
the tench, in the big frozen mere. No, he 
did not go there, though, if he had, I am 
inclined to think that more than one old 
friend would have welcomed him cheerily, 
and given him a hearty hand-shake — ^would 
have been cordially glad, after English- 
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men's calm, midemonstrative fashion, to see 
him back again amongst them. But neither 
battue-shooting nor dancing quadrilles on 
the ice were much in his line. He would 
have been a fish most grievously out of 
water in the old house that had been home 
to him in his boyhood; his aims and pur- 
suits, his thoughts and his ways were diffe- 
rent from, opposed to, those of his -kins- 
men and kinswomen. They were dallying, 
sporting, fooling in a rose-garden, where 
the thorns pricked them sometimes — very 
often, indeed; not regarding how the sun 
was sloping westward in their life's sky; 
and he was walking hastily, heedfiilly for- 
ward, picking his steps in a miry, stony 
lane, towards a gate at the end. His sun 
was sloping westward, too, but he saw it, 
noted it well, and it made his heart leap 
with a solemn joy. However, to return 
to my subject, if no other cause had de- 
terred him from a stay at Braddon Park, 
one very insignificant, and yet very suffi- 
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cient one would, and that was that he had 
no suitable clothes. Odd, but perfectly- 
true. Apropos of which fact, I remember 
that Kate Chester, some little time before 
this, asked him one day, as a great favour, 
to escort her and her sister up to town to 
a concert in the Hanover-square Rooms, 
where some great luminaries in the musical 
line were to perform. And he, though he 
was a sort of person that was always ready 
to go ten miles out of his way to oblige the 
meanest child in the parish, yet actually on 
this occasion said, hesitatingly and reluc- 
tantly, that " No, he was afraid he really 
could not." 

"Why?" urged Kate, a good deal sur- 
prised and vexed; "would not he do even 
such a small thing as that, to oblige an old 
friend? Did he think concerts wrong? 
The Low Church party did, she knew, but 
he was not Low Church; did he?" 

" No," he averred directly, without a 
moment's deliberation or doubt, "he did 
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not think them a bit wrong. Were not 
there enough sins in the world ateady, 
without manufacturing new ones? It was 
his belief, on the contrary, that music 
always raised the soul, and cleared it from 
low, noxious, earthy vapours." 

" All very fine," says Kate impatiently; 
"but why would not he come then? He 
liked music, did not he?' 

" Yes, loved it, would enjoy going more 
than anything he knew, almost in a small 
way; he had to own, being of a truthful 
turn." 

"Why on earth could not he come, 
then — ^why, why, why?" 

Kate is getting provoked. He hesitates, 
he stammers in a cowardly manner, he posi- 
tively blushes, but she keeps him to the 
point. She urges and drives and badgers 
the poor little man, till he has to confess 
that the reason is simply and merely and 
wholly this, that he has not got a decent 
dress-coat. 
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" No dress-coat !" cries Kate, immensely 
indignant. "How abominable, how un- 
heard of! I can hardly believe my ears. 
Sir Hugh Stanley's son, a member of one 
of the greatest of our great old English 
houses, not able to go to a concert that he 
wants very much to go to, because he has 
got no dress-coat! What is the world 
coming to?" 

James laughed, relieved at having made 
his revelation. 

" Put it another way, Kate. Say that 
the curate of St. Mary's, Queenstown, with 
a stipend of SOL per annum, finds that he 
has not any need for dress-clothes, and con- 
sequently has not got any; it does not 
sound anything like so appalliDg then." 

Not in the train to the North then, 
with the oyster-barrels and the treasures 
from Fortnum and Mason, did Mr. Stan- 
ley take his departure, nor in any other 
train that I could find out. One thing I 
am sure of, and that is, that he did 
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not go a-pleasuring — for he came back, 
looking thinner, paler, more out of heart, 
and stooping and careworn than he went. 
It is my belief that, despite the inclement 
weather and the unfit time of year, the 
mistaken little man had indulged himself 
in the luxury of a walking tour. I think 
that trudging along for many a weary mile, 
all alone, he had been doing his Yery best 
to bring down the pride and fatness of a 
too fleshly soul to a proper level. I think 
he had been inflicting di^^ers mortifications 
and macerations on his spirit ; had been, 
in fact, tormenting and bullying and mal- 
treating himself after the Ignatius-Loyola 
type. Anyhow, his boots had to go to the 
cobbler's when he came home. Wherever 
he had been, he had picked up a taste for 
very low company, it seemed. No one had 
a chance of asking him anjijhing about his 
unwonted jaunt. Nobody in decent society, 
nobody in a respectable dwelling and a re- 
putable coat, ever hardly got speech of him 
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now. He was always in and out among 
the scum, among the publicans and sinners. 
They had plenty of his society ; but I do 
not believe that they appreciated it half as 
much as they ought to have done. By 
the bye, people did see him, too, every 
Sunday regularly, once always, sometimes 
twice — ^for the goodly, well-fed, pleasant- 
spoken rector was apt to get lazy — saw 
him and heard him, too ; heard, all through 
the big church, with its aisles and arches, 
every word enunciated by that voice in its 
distinct, high-bred way. Folks were apt 
to go away rather grave and pondering 
from those terse, nervous, quarter-of-an- 
hour sermons. It was not somehow as if 
one was reading out of a manuscript book, 
in a black cover, cold, unconcerned, uncon- 
ceming dissertations upon various things 
that might be true, or might not — ^that it 
was the fashion to accept as true nowa- 
days ; but rather as if one to whom those 
same things were strong realities, the 
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strongest realities that existed under the 
sun, were striving and wrestling and 
agonising to make them such to the men 
and women who were listening or pretend- 
ing to listen to him. Those clear, guile- 
less gray eyes, unbeautiful as to shape 
and colour, but which were so evidently 
and unmistakably the windows through 
which a very broad unmuddled intellect, 
and a very saintly mart3n:'s sort of soul, 
shone plain, seemed to be allowed to see 
through the gross curtain of the flesh far 
more distinctly than the luxurious, self- 
indulgent, comfortable people slumbering 
and lounging in the red-cushioned pews 
below him. And yet this high-souled saint 
had, if his flock could but have known it, 
a vast deal of the world and the world's 
interests about him still. Notwithstandinsr 
the December walking tour, and the mace- 
rations, and the starvations, and all the 
ations^ he had not yet succeeded in tramp- 
ling under foot utterly, in treading the last 
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spark of life out of this robber love that 
had not knocked at the door of his heart, 
and asked leave to come in, but had forced 
its way unmannerly through the windows, 
close-barred and shuttered to keep it out 
as they were. Bold robber! It did not 
seem to be ever weakened, or hand-bound, 
or got the better of in the least. It never 
would be got under now in this life, he 
sometimes said to himself, grievingly, des- 
pondingly — never ! It would clog and ham- 
per him stiU, even at the very last, when 
he should be within sight of the great 
golden entrance-gates that stand bathed in 
light that is not sunlight or moonlight or 
starlight. No man could have defended 
a house more bravely, more stoutly, than 
this householder did his — I will do him 
that justice ; but so far his efforts, his 
fighting, the sweat of his hard encounter, 
seemed all pretty much thrown away ; they 
did not meet with the success they de- 
served. What this was owing to, I cannot 
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pretend to say. It certainly could not 
have been because he did not cut deep 
enough. He did not weakly satisfy him- 
self with snipping off twigs from this deep- 
rooted tree of affection. Even lopping off 
big branches did not satisfy him. He dug 
up by the root, and spared no clinging 
fibres — at least, hardly any. And this is 
the sort of way he went to work with him- 
self — I will tell it for an example to them 
that shall come after. The thing he prized 
about the most of anything he had in the 
world was a photograph of herself that 
Kate had given him just a few weeks ago. 
He had not asked for it, she had volun- 
teered to give it him, and that small cir- 
cumstance had brightened that day and a 
good many days after. It used to stand 
in the middle of his ugly black mantel- 
shelf, in a little carved frame ; and his 
eyes had got into a habit of turning to it, 
resting on it, being comforted and bright- 
ened by it when he was eating his scanty 
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dinner, when he was reading his good 
books for a rare relaxation, and when 
— 0, worst, naughtiest of all ! — when 
he was writing his short, sharp, pointed 
discourses. One day it struck him, after 
he had been staring at it for about five 
minutes, with his pen idle in his hand — 
after he had been writing down several 
suggestive lines and sentences about things 
of the next world, with his mind brimming 
over with things of this — an unintentional 
hj^ocrite — ^it struck him, I say, that per- 
haps he should get on better if this temp- 
tation were out of his way. This little 
picture was one of Satan's smaller gins and 
snares. Kate herself was the bigger trap 
to catch a slippery soul in ; her effigy was 
only a lesser trap of the same kind. He 
had no right wittingly to bend his steps in 
the direction of such traps. He could not 
expect to escape being caught by them if 
he did. So he brooded morbidly, with a 
mistaken self-anatomising, a too strict an- 
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alysis of each feeling and germ of feeling ; 
but one does grow morbid, I fancy, living 
by oneself, being habitually hungry and 
weary, and having no one to pity one for so 
being. Something about cutting off a 
right hand, plucking out the right eye, 
floated mistily through his mind. One day 
the resolution came strong upon him to 
bum the offending photograph. He loved 
it so much, he thought that a sure sign 
that there must be danger and soul-poison 
somewhere about it. So it must go ; there 
was no help for it. Eather different this 
way of looking at things from Kate's prac- 
tice of passionate cryings over and kissings 
of that other woman's pictured husband. 
So he took it down off the mantelpiece, 
took it out of its little frame, and, without 
daring to take one look at it, pitched it into 
the fire. I suppose his aim was not good, 
or his hand was unsteady, for it did not go 
into the hot red heart of the fire ; it fell 
short, and tumbled down among the ashes, 
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and got its low forehead and its retroussi 
nose blacked a good deal. James could 
not help feeling intensely relieved at its 
escape ; he knelt down on the hearth-rug, 
and fished it out eagerly, greedily, from 
among the ashes, singeing his pretty silk 
broAvn hair (the one thing commendable 
about his outward man) against the hot 
bars in his haste and fear lest the flames 
should somehow reach his recovered trea- 
sure at last. He got it safe into his jea- 
lously-guarding hand again, and looked at 
it, and it was all up with his resolution 
then as far as incendiary purposes went ; 
even he could not do it ; battered and 
smudged and deformed as it was, it was 
more precious to him than rubies. He 
could not stand the idea of seeing it 
crumble away to a small particle of friable 
brownness. So he made a compromise 
with his conscience. He unlocked the 
drawer in his desk where he kept his valu- 
ables. Such valuables ! Anyone who could 
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have seen them would have died with 
laughing at hearing them so designated. 
Unlocked it, and laid down his smok}'- idol 
very gently amongst them ; locked it up in 
company with a big clumsy old seal that 
his father, good old Sir Hugh, used to wear 
at his watch-chain ; a seal of the old-fash- 
ioned red gold, with the Stanley lion ramp- 
ing in blood-stone upon it. In company 
also with a very ancient dilapidated knife, 
that his long-dead mother had given him 
to stem the torrent of his tears, when first 
he went, a puny little chickabiddy of seven 
summers, to school; a knife with one blade, 
and that one a good deal notched and 
hacked with cutting the name of James 
Stanley on a great many tables and benches 
and long-suffering walls. And last, but not 
least, in company with a long twining lock 
of hair, tied with a bit of black ribbon ; a 
tress of pale yellowish, Norse-looking hair, 
that he had cut off, not very long ago, from 
the visionless, restful head of that happy^ 
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early-gathered flower, his seventeen-years' 
sister, as she lay dead in the little sunny 
chamber, full of mellow evening light, 
where the sun and he had said their last 
good-byes to her. The western beams 
(how well he remembered that !) would steal 
in through the lowered blind — would flicker 
waveringly through the white curtams, bent 
on giving one last farewell kiss to the pure 
girl hands, pure as the snowdrops they 
held, unwitting of them — to the calmly 
smiling, passionless face ; kissed them gold- 
enly, joyfully, telling as plain as anything 
wordless could tell of that other light 
which shall enkindle and illume them when 
the resurrection morning shall dawn in the 
eastern sky, grandly, with a grandeur that 
no dimness nor twilight shall ever follow 
upon. 

James never went near the small nar- 
row house standing back from the road, 
with the laurustinus bushes before it ; 
never set his foot within the narrow room, 
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with the vague sweet smells in it — ^which 
always would push itself into his mind, as 
often as he tried to fix his thoughts on 
Paradise, with Maggie singing a little low 
tune to herself at the piano, and Kate pull- 
ing blinking Tip's ears lazily, or burying 
little soft white fingers in his flufiy back. 
His persistent absence surprised both girls; 
vexed them in different degrees : hurt Kate 
bitterly — ^more bitterly than she ever would 
own to anyone. She had not so many 
friends that she could afford to lose one 
without making a stroke to save him ; her 
very own friend, that she had favoured and 
been confidential to. After she had learned 
too to lean her soul restfuUy on his strong 
soul — after she had set all her hopes on 
him, to drag her somehow with him along 
the road to heaven — it was too provoking 
that he should turn away and leave her to 
stumble and struggle along by herself in the 
dark and the wind ; too provoking indeed. 
One day she met him in the street, on which 
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occasion, I must confess, that he was for 
taking off his hat and passing quickly on 
(he to greet her in that way indeed, when 
they had made mud-pies together near a 
Bcore years ago !). But she stopped him, 
for such a rare opportunity was not to be 
lost, and asked him, like a child might, 
what she had done. What had happened 
to him ? Had the devil possessed him with 
an evil spirit ? Seriously, what had made 
him so fickle and changeable ? he who used 
to be so true and stanch, even when every- 
body else turned against her. Had he 
heard any nasty ill-natured, gossipping 
stories about her? He ought not to be- 
lieve a word of them, if he had. Did he 
think her society pernicious, unprofitable ? 
had he got some ridiculous quirk of that 
kind in his head? Was it some new 
article of his religious creed, that he must 
cut himself ofi^, body and bones, from the 
world as embodied in her person? All 
these questions, half earnest, half joking. 
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she poured out volubly, breathlessly; ques- 
tions that would be answered, that refiised 
to be put aside. And he had answered 
them — answered her coldly, sternly, hastily, 
as if to be quickly rid of her importunities. 
Horribly unjust and unfair upon the poor 
little person, no doubt, for what had she 
done — at least, that she could avoid doing ? 
But coldness and sternness were, he felt, his 
only hope now — ^his very last resource — ^his 
sole preventative against falling at her feet, 
even in the middle of the trottoir^ at the 
risk of grazing his knees, calling her his 
darling Kate, his only treasure, and telling 
her then and there how utterly and wearily 
he loved her. And at his short, unkind 
speech, that certes showed no outward sign 
of a desire on the part of the utterer to fall 
prone at her feet, there had come a sudden 
film of misty tears over the large-pupiUed, 
shadowy eyes (Kate cried at less things 
now than she had been wont to do), and 
she had turned away without another word, 
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and gone down the street, wet-cheeked, re- 
buffed, disconsolate. 

But thought is free as air. There is no 
shackling it, no prisoning it in Chillon dun- 
geons; and imagination, that best gift of 
the gods, the gift that is as an impassable 
barrier between us and all the beasts — a 
more impassable barrier than reason, for 
some beasts, dogs especially, sometimes 
seem to make a few steps towards the 
scaling of that mount, high though it is — 
imagination, I say, is, if possible, freer still. 
Despite all James's cuttings and hackings 
and prunings of himself, there was one 
vision, one apparition, that no incantations 
would exorcise; the more its absence was 
requested, the more it would not go; a 
vision that lay in wait for him — that 
pounced on him as often as he came back 
at night, footsore, down-hearted, faint, to 
his uncomfortable little sitting-room, with 
the few black cinders and white ashes on 
the untended hearth, as the only evidence 
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that there ever had been such a thing as 
a fire there; with the clingy green-baize- 
clothed table, with the scattered papers on 
it, and the old stained bronze inkstand 
reigninff amongst them, the sole attempt at 
ornamentation anywhere about. He could 
not help it; it was not his fault, positively— 
the vision came of itself; but so it was, that 
with wonderful tantalising distinctness (the 
weak body reacting on the morbidly ex- 
cited, overworked brain) he used to see 
that dinger room imdergoing a metamor- 
phosis. He saw it transformed by the 
agencies of fire and lamplight — genial, 
warming, spirit-cheering; woman's work 
littering about with pleasant, ladylike im- 
tidiness; on the rug (such a nasty thread- 
bare old rug, too) a small rounded figure, 
draped in soft gray stuff, of a quakerish 
hue and simplicity; a small head, with the 
firelight wandering and rioting over and in 
amongst the shining hair, that had, as- 
suredly, nothing quakerish about the tone 
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« of its deep-hued ruddiness, — a small person 

'^ altogether; in fact, Kate, with her hands 

c: drooping idly in her lap, not covenng tracts 

i or doing any other useful thing. James 

t somehow always pictured her as doing 

I nothuig. I suppose he considered it a work 

of supererogation for a person to be at once 
useful and ornamental, to combine both 
fimctions in one, they being in most cases 
dissevered. And then the vision shifted a 
bit, and he saw the small person get up 
I quickly off the rug as he came in, and run 

to greet him with tender joy, as no one ever 
greeted him now; with that odd smile, 
coming and going, which was painted so 
distinctly on his poor, sore heart; only it 
should come oftener and stay longer now, 
the vision said, than had been its wont 
these last two years. And then, perhaps, 
she would pull an arm-chair close to the fire 
for him, as she had done on that one ever- 
to-be-remembered day in Cadogan-place — 
that day to be marked with the whitest of 
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white stones. The vision stopped there 
sometimes, sometimes went wandering on 
through two or three more scenes, each one 
more highly coloured than the last; but it 
always ended in leaving him more dispirited 
and heart-weary than ever, when it sent him 
back at last to the outer darkness of the 
reality of the present. 

Kate herself — unwitting Kate — ^inflicted 
several stabs on him, put several more spokes 
in the wheel to keep him from recovering 
from this insanity of his ; and this was how 
she did it. She wrote him, in these days, 
several little notes. There was no coquetry 
in this. Coquetry and James Stanley 
seemed to her two things that could not be 
mentioned in the same breath ; they would 
no more mix than oil and water ; but she 
was determined that, try as he might, he 
should not forget her. She would keep 
herself before his mind's eye; she would 
keep open a path by which, when this 
foolish fancy for absenting himself should 
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pass over — as of course it would — ^he might 
come back, and, after betug well scolded, be 
forgiven. She had yet another reason, too, 
for this new taste for letter- writing, and 
that reason was a sort of desire for self- 
justification and self-assertion. Though he 
had deserted her and reneged the situa- 
tion of spiritual guide and teacher to her, 
she would show him that she still kept 
persistently in the laborious path he had 
chalked out for her; for these destructive 
little billets hardly came under the head of 
billets doux. They were business notes, 
asking him to get such a one into the in- 
firmary; to give a soup-ticket to such 
another one; asking for advice on some 
knotty point of practical life; dry business 
notes, just flavoured with a dash of well- 
measured, delicate sweetness. JaJooies groaned 
in spirit sometimes at the riotous, ungov- 
ernable way his heart would leap up when 
he caught sight of one of these little compo- 
sitions lying white, three-cornered, on his 
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dingy table, to say, " How do you do?'' to 
him when he came in from his day's work. 
It would have been a droll sight enough, if 
anyone had been by to watch the gingerly 
way in which he held them between his 
finger and thumb, as if cholera, typhus, and 
small-pox lurked in every fold of them ; at 
the white set face, determined not to be 
pleased at their subtle flattery, with which 
he perused them; the sort of face with 
which one might fancy a brave man reading 
his death-warrant. And then, when they 
were read and their contents mastered (not 
a long or a difficult task), he invariably 
tossed them into the fire (if there was one), 
and what is more, did not pick them out 
again; even that delicious one, for whose 
life his heart interceded so earnestly — that 
one^ that for some unaccountable reason 
ended, "Yours very affectionately," instead 
of the ordinary cooler "Affectionately." 
When the greedy flames had eaten them 
altogether, James would take out some deep, 
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hard old book, in some stranger tongue, 
resolving to master every word of its dark 
crabbed old leaves; and all the while there 
would dance and float up and down, and all 
over the yellowing pages, a low-browed, 
dimpled, lily-pale face; a pair of eyes that 
reminded the gazer of the hue of the green 
water under the wave-worn arches of some 
lonely shell-floored sea-cave. Hard work! 
hard work! But still, for his comfort, an 
inward voice — such a voice as is often sent, 
I think, to good men hard tried, to bid 
them be of good cheer — ^kept whispering to 
him very softly, telling him over and over 
again, "Keep up, keep up; it will not be 
for long." 



CHAPTER IX. 

I SUPPOSE that occupation of any kind was 
rather slack at the town of Queenstown, in 
these December days, for her Majesty's 
servants. 

Anyhow, I knew one who had a good 
deal more time on his hands than he knew 
what to do with, and spent it very imwisely 
in burning his fingers — his figurative fin- 
gers, I mean — at a fire from which he had 
much better have wisely kept at a respect- 
ful distance. Certainly there was not much 
to do in the afternoons — too frosty for 
hunting, too cold for sculling; but still that 
was no reason why he need be lounging at 
the comer of the market-place, towards 
four or half-past four o'clock, so very, very 
often. 
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Do I say very often? Well, I may as 
well be exact: he was there always now, 
gazing into the bookseller's window at the 
chalk heads simpering and scowling down 
upon him. Sometimes he varied his posi- 
tion so far as to transfer his gaze to the 
pastrycook's next door, where the Christ- 
mas cakes and crackers really were rather 
worth lookuig at, only they made one's 
mouth water. Punctual as clockwork he 
was to be found at his post — ^he whom his 
sisters always looked upon as so confirmed 
a dawdle — he whose persistent, unalterable 
unpunctuality at breakfast, dinner, and, 
most of all, prayers, was wont to excite the 
ire of his papa. I do not think that the 
chance of a game of billiards with the best 
player that ever held a cue would have 
seduced him now fi:om his station. 

Kate at first was rather gratified at this 
foolish young man's having constituted 
himself escort in ordinary to her — rather 
gratified at having shaken his tiresome 
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impartiality. She used to chuckle to her- 
self as she emerged from the narrows of 
North-street, at first catching sight of the 
thick -set figure in the pepper-and-salt 
shooting-jacket — of the white buU-terrier, 
with the cut over its pugnacious eye. 

" I've distanced Maggie; I've won the 
prize, such as it is," she would say inva- 
riably. 

" What will you do with him, now you 
have got him?'* conscience began to ask, 
after a time. But conscience was put off 
to a more convenient season. 

She would go then gaUy up to meet 
the ill-used young man — would call him 
George, as if she rather liked the name 
than otherwise, and would beam up wick- 
edly at him from under the hat that he was 
in the habit of making so many manly com- 
ments upon. 

And then they would walk off together, 
in the most natural cousinly way in the 
world, down the street, past the shops and 
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the carriages, out of the town, past the 
Eoman Catholic chapel, where the vesper- 
lights were streaming through the stained- 
glass windows, along the villa- studded road, 
by the side of the dusk river, that tells no 
tales of the tragedies that are hidden be- 
neath it, to the little modest white gate, 
where they must say good-bye. Kate chat- 
ters away all the while, tickling his palate 
with the small rude (not too rude) speeches 
with which her discourse was always so 
plentifully salted. 

Poor victim ! Her little coquetries and 
honeyed looks were burning him — snaring 
him with a false delusion. He began quite 
to forget his sisters' shrewd surmises, their 
stories about Kate's past — forgot every- 
thing which he would have remembered if 
he had been Solomon, and began to count 
up his peimies within his silly befooled 
heart, to see whether he might not manage 
to afford the dear luxury of having this 
little woman walking by his side through 
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life, instead of for half an hour a day for a 
few weeks. 

And at the little white gate they used 
to tarry mostly a few minutes, to finish off 
the ends of their talk neatly — ^used to con- 
clude with a lingering hand-shake, which 
verged more and more on the dangerously 
sentimental. 

All very nice, and mildly exciting for 
the first five or six times — nay, perhaps I 
may say for the first seven or eight. But 
all worldly joys pall, say the moralists ; I 
cannot say myself, because I have not tried 
nearly all. 

It is possible to have too much of a 
good thing, and so Kate found out. The 
first sign was a discovery on her part of a 
dearth of subjects to talk about. They 
seemed to have been too prodigal of their 
small-chat the first days, and to be pretty 
nearly run out of that commodity now. 
It appeared to her (not to him) that they 
had got into a monotonous mill-round of 
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dialogue, the same questions and answers 
and remarks every day, with variations so 
slight as not to relieve the ennui oi their 
sameness. 

And then George's jokes too ! At first 
she had laughed very heartily at these, 
though some of them were rather ponder- 
ous, and had not stopped to criticise them 
too closely, or examine whether they ful- 
filled what Addison says are the functions 
of wit — to surprise and delight. Now, 
however, her censuring faculties became 
keener. She began to tell herself that 
these facetice were the poorest and most 
forced that she had ever had to listen to 
with unwilling ears. 

"Why," she grumbled inwardly, "if 
people could not make good jokes, might 
not they leave the province of wit alto- 
gether, and stick to the easy thomless path 
of plain common sense?" 

So she gave up the attempt of laughing, 
looked glum instead, and snubbed him ; her 
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keen wit protesting thus against his dul- 
ness. Not that he was a particularly stupid 
young man; only incipient love makes many 
a fellow look rather a fool, I think. 

Kate grew first to dread and then to 
loathe the sight of the well-known sturdy 
figure, the smooth- haired, pink-eyed terrier- 
Then George grew tender — a dreadful 
grievance tliat, though one rather to be 
anticipated; not all at once, but almost 
imperceptibly at first, manifesting it in 
small dubious ways that really no one 
could take hold of; showing the tendency, 
however, more and more clearly as the 
days ran by — showing it by a thousand 
trifling signs of the tongue and the eyes. 

Kate did her best to give this new 
Damon divers hints — some obscure, some 
broad; but neither the obscure nor the 
broad would he take. He had been lulled 
into such a false security by her former 
rash smiles, that he was past 'being pervious 
to any charitably warning hints now. 
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I have said before, that as men waxed 
tender to her, Kate waxed sick. The wild, 
fierce love of one man had been so unutter- 
ably much to her, that the weaker, thinner 
loves of all other men were less than no- 
thing — ^were abominable to her. Then came 
the last straw that broke the camel's back, 
the trifle that exhausted the last drop of 
the not very deep well of Kate's patience 
with her mistaken cousin. One of the few 
people they knew in Queenstown, a gos- 
sipping, cackling sort of woman, asked Mag- 
gie one day, point blank, whether she might 
not be allowed to congratulate her sister^ 
And when Maggie, guessing what was 
meant, vexed and angered (she herself best 
knew why), inquired with some asperity 
what was supposed to be the subject of the 
proposed congratulations, she made answer, 
humming and hawing, with a meaning 
smile, that " she was sorry if she had been 
mistaken, but that people would talk, par- 
ticularly in a place of this sort; and that 
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everybody in Queenstown was saying that 
there must be something in it, for that the 
younger Miss Chester and her cousin were 
never apart now." 

Kate was furious when she heard this 
narrative; stamped and cried, and invoked 
the most unchristian and naughtiest of 
wishes upon the heads of all gossips and 
newsmongers in general, and upon those of 
that profession in the town of Queenstown 
in particular. Well, their blatant mouths 
should be stopped, and no delay either. 
She would not have namby-pamby love- 
stories regarding her hawked about over 
Queenstown if she could prevent it — so 
she declared, vehemently, excitedly; and 
sat and stared into the fire all the rest of 
the evening, and had not a word to throw 
to a dog. Next day she tramped off to 
her district as usual — duties were not to 
be neglected because silly busybody women 
trumped up false stories for want of more 
profitable occupation; and at about the 
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usual hour she made her appearance, after 
her day's work, in the market-place, scarlet- 
cloaked and basketed after her wont. One 
hurried travelling of the eyes to the usual 
spot; then an ominous clenching of white 
hands; a most unamiable drawing together 
of smooth brows. If George could have 
seen that face then I think that, though not 
over quick at physiognomy, he must have 
seen that a storm was brewing against him. 
'^ Stupid fellow ! Why cannot he leave 
me alone ? What a torment he is!" Not 
another glance in the direction of the of- 
fender. A determination not to see that 
he was coming to meet her ; a resolute 
bending of swift feet down the street home- 
wards. Of course he would overtake her ; 
for how should he know the cause of this 
sudden change of demeanour ? And how 
to get rid of him she had not quite made 
up her mind, though to do it somehow or 
other she was fully determined; nothing 
would turn her from that. To have any- 
VOL. n. s 
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thing more to say to this fellow seemed to 
her now a sort of profanation of the one 
prime passion of her life — a sort of faithless- 
ness to her darling, wicked, lost Dare, So 
she passed along very swiftly, with rather a 
beating heart, that she might have just a 
few seconds more to gather herself together ; 
to frame some speech of dismissal to him 
who was following so hard upon her tracks. 
Perhaps you do not know Queenstown, or 
you would understand what a little way 
she had got when I tell you that, opposite the 
big chemist's shop, she heard the sharp ring 
of a man's quick, firm step on the pavement 
behind her, and a second after the ob- 
noxious wide shoulders, pepper-and-salt 
clad, were alongside of her; the tanned face 
that she had got so tired of was looking 
down upon her with a grin of amusement 
curving the wide, good-humoured mouth. 
Poor George ! he had no other idea but that 
this running away from him was nothing 
else than a little flirting ruse, for the better 
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display of a faultless •figure and unapproach- 
able ankles. He believed firmly that this 
bird only flew away in order to be pursued, 
and pursue he did accordingly. 

"Naughty child," he said, laughing, 
putting his hand on her arm familiarly; 
" what spirit of mischief induced you to run 
away at such a rate to-day ? I suppose it 
was only to make me run after you, as I 
have done, you see. Ah, Kate, Kate, you 
forget how old and stiff I am gromng." 

" No, I don't," answered Kate, rather 
morose, shaking off his hand sharply, and 
walking on very quick all the time; "only 
I did not exactly see what need there was 
for you to come rushing after me at such a 
pace ; and what's more, I don't now." 

" Kate," cried George in great surprise, 
half-inclined to be amused still, " what are 
you talking about ? Don't I always walk 
home with you? Is it not the pleasantest 
half-hour in the day to me by far?" he 
added sentimentally ; and he tried to prac- 
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tise his old friend, the longing despairing 
gaze ; but in this case it was not efficacious, 
for the excellent reason that he could not 
get her to look at him and see it. 

" That's just what I complain of," she 
replied very gravely, looking straight before 
her. 

*' Complain of !" echoed George in high 
astonishment, with rather an injured into- 
nation of voice. '^Well, my dear girl, if 
you never have anything worse than that 
to complain of, you won't be much to be 
pitied, hanged if you -will ! I wonder what 
earthly harm," he pursued, waxing elo- 
quent, getting the steam up, "it can do 
to you for me to walk along the street 
parallel to you for a quarter of a mile ! 
Now I come to think of it, you yourself 
gave me leave to do it. Why, Kate, there's 
no reckoning on your being the same for 
ten minutes together ; you're a regular 
weathercock." 

"T am a weathercock," owned Kate, 
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contrite and thoughtful, all that was de- 
mure and proper in her penitence. " You 
say that you cannot count on me to be 
the same for ten minutes together. Why, 
I cannot count on myself; not a bit. I 
have no stability." 

George was not the sort of man to 
probe or examine much his own states of 
mind and conditions of feeling, nor did he 
understand anyone else doing it. " I don't 
know about stability," he responded in a 
downright matter-of-fact sort of way. 
" You've got plenty to please me. I don't 
want to have you a bit different from what 
you have been lately. I think we've been 
very jolly together these last few days." 

" No, we have not," answered Kate 
candidly, her ingenuousness ^vinning an 
easy victory over her civility; "at least I 
have not." 

Now candour is an excellent virtue — ^let 
no one dispute that axiom ; but I think it is 
hardly regarded in that light sometimes by 
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the objects of it. Lieutenant Chester was 
now as much mortified and nonplussed as 
any other luckless youth who, having been 
flattering himself that he had been toler- 
ably successful in making himself agreeable, 
found that he had been labouring under a 
delusion. 

" Well," he said, with a sort oi snort of in- 
dignant anger, " anyhow, you counterfeited 
it better than I ever saw any girl do before 
in my life. I'd go on the stage, if I were 
you. You'd make your fortune to a dead 
certainty." And they walked on in silence 
for a few paces, George stalking along, 
gnawing the top of his stick, with his 
equanimity a good deal shaken. 

" Would that do ?" Kate pondered. 
What must she say next? must it come 
to a regular quarrel between them? That 
would be a pity. Or might she stop there, 
and trust that he would be sharp enough 
and wise enough to understand her drift, 
and accept the portion she destined for him ? 
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She was not left long in uncertainty; 
for all of a sudden George stopped stock- 
still in the middle of the street, and again 
laid his hand on her arm (unforbidden this 
time) as he turned to her, and said very 
stiffly, 

" Let us understand each other, if you 
please, Kate ; I don't want to go on fum- 
bling in the dark, being made a fool of 
for your amusement. I know girls gene- 
rally mean the exact opposite of what they 
say; and so do you, perhaps, for all I 
know. But will you be kind enough to 
tell me, once for all, what is the drift of 
all these polite remarks you have been mak- 
ing; or is there no drift at all ?" 

Then Kate looked up straight at him, 
full in his face, for the first time, without 
any side glances or oblique arrows of fire, 
no false glitterings and flashings in her 
eyes, they shining with steady lustre. 

"Don't be cross, Oeorge," she said 
kindly ; " there is a drift, of course, and 
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this is it. I'll tell it you without any 
softening, though it does not sound very 
civil. It's this — that I want you to pro- 
mise not to come and meet me any more 
of a day. There, that's all." 

"Why?" asks George, rather blankly; 
and an unwonted red flush flows into his 
comely face. 

" Because I don't," answered Kate, with 
an uneasy little laugh, seeing that flush, but 
charitably looking away. "That's a wo- i 

man's reason, I know, but I hope you will 
be satisfied with it." 

" No, I sha'n't," he replied, not looking in 
the least inclined to laugh ; " I must have a 
better one than that.'' 

" But what if I have not got a better to 
give you ?" suggests Kate, rather irritated 
(very unjustly so) at his pertinacity. 

" Then I shall wait till you find one," 
answers George coldly, looking as if he 
meant what he said. 

"Then I'm afiraid youTl have to stay 
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some time," retorts Kate impudently, losing 
her temper, " and I think I'll wish you 
good-evening;" and she nods her head to 
him, and prepares to walk off and leave him. 

" Stay, Kate," he exclaims, hastily detain- 
ing her; and a very unfeignedly hurt and 
wrathy look streams into his eyes. " Don't 
be nonsensical. You're not a child that is 
not accountable for its actions. Woman 
though you are, you must have some ves- 
tige of a reason for the extraordinary altera- 
tion in your conduct." 

" I never said I had not," answers Kate, 
rebelling decidedly against this mode of 
procedure. " On the contrary, I confess 
that I have; but I had rather not tell what 
it is." 

" But I'd rather you would, you see," 
retorts George impatiently; "and you 
must and you shall," he adds more per- 
emptorily than ever. 

Kate would not have stood being ad- 
dressed in that tone for one second on any 
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other occasion. She was not one of that 
numerous class of women who enjoy being 
snubbed and lorded over; but she let it pass 
now, because she was rather sorry for him, 
and rather compunctious on the score of 
her past dealings with him. So she stood 
silent, with folded hands and lowered eyes, 
and answered not. 

" What is it, Kate ?" urges George 
again, and he gives a little shake to the 
arm he still holds detainingly. 

" Well, since you must know," answers 
Kate with slow reluctance, at last, bending 
her head down so low that her face was 
almost hidden, "it is just this: that the 
tattlers and scandalmongers with which 
this fortunate town is so largely peopled 
have been busy spreading stupid, gossipping 
tales about you and me, and I will not stand 
it." Though her face is hid by the brim of 
her hat, she blushes rosy red, and looks 
very bashful over this awkward explana- 
tion. 
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" Is that all ?" says George, much re- 
lieved at this mountain and mouse, and the 
clouds roll off his countenance as one sees 
clouds roll away from the sky on some 
peevish April day. " What harm do the 
poor creatures do chattering? Let them 
talk, if it amuses them. Why, Kate, I 
thought you were too spirited a sort of girl 
to mind what anybody said about you. 
Why, I have heard you talk ever so often 
about despising the world's opinion, and all 
that sort of thing, before now. But tell 
me, what is it they have been saying ? I 
suppose it is nothing so dreadful but that I 
may hear." 

Then Kate began to think to herself 
what they had said, and a horrid idea struck 
her that he might regard their remarks in 
quite a different light from what she did. 
She looks down still, and answers, not very 
readily — 

"0, it's nothing very bad, I suppose; 
not much harm in it, of course, only they 
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have been busy coupling your and my 
names together, stupid cockneys ! I wonder 
they cannot be satisfied minding their own 
business." 

That little ebullition relieved her feel- 
ings. George is silent for a second or two, 
and then he says with lowered voice, bend- 
ing down to catch a glimpse of her shy face 
in the dusk winter twilight, 

" And so that's all ! Why should not 
they, I say again? I wish to heavens they 
had any good grounds for doing it. Is it 
so very revolting to you, Kate, to have even 
your name joined to mine?" and his eyes 
soften visibly as he looks down at her. 

" Yes,'' answered Kate monosyllabi- 
cally. 

"I was afraid so," pursued George, 
trying hard that there should be no grain 
of crossness to mar the resignation of his 
tone; " but why must it be so, Kate ?" 

"Because,'' answered Kate resolutely^ 
"it is unbearable to me to have my name 
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coupled with any man's, whoever he may- 
be. King or tinker, it's all one to me;" 
and she closed her lips firmly, and a hard 
look came into their curves, and quite al- 
tered them. 

" Absurd !" exclaims George, unable to 
repress the expression of his scorn of so 
infantine a whim. I am sure if he had 
ever read Wordsworth's poem about the 
reason of his son's preference for Kilve, he 
would have thought of it now; but as he 
had not, he did not. " I never could have 
believed that I should have met with such 
overstrained old-maidish prudery in any 
human being, much less in you, of all 
people in the world. It's something in 
the style of the devil quoting Scripture 
like a very learned clerk — I declare to 
goodness it is." 

"It is not prudery," cries Kate, net- 
tled. 

" Then it is affectation," amends George. 

^' No, it is not," contradicts Kate flatly. 
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" What is it then ?" asks George, with 
a grin; "for I'm blessed if I know." 

" It is pure, simple, mivamished truth," 
answers Kate eagerly, feeling herself hu- 
miliated by his ridicule; " and what's more, 
absurd and highly laughable as this fancy 
appears in your eyes, I can tell you that 
it is so firmly planted in my soul, that 
you will not succeed in rooting it up if 
you try from now till midsummer." 

"I should not think of trying," re- 
plies George, with a thin coat of dignity 
meagrely covering very real vexation. " I 
could not be so conceited as to flatter my- 
self that I should succeed; but I have small 
doubt that though I cannot do it, someone 
else will." 

" I do not know what you mean," an- 
swers Kate mendaciously, for she knew 
perfectly well — as well as you or I do. 

" You are slow of understanding, then, 
to-night," replies George, hitting the side 
of his boot with his stick for somethins: 
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to do. " My meaning is pretty plain. Of 
course it is not to be supposed that you'll 
always be so hardhearted as you are now; 
and when you are in love with some fel- 
low or other some time hence, and en- 
gaged to him, and all that sort of thing, 
why, you'll have to get over your aver- 
sion to having your name spoken of in 
the same breath as his." 

" I shall never be engaged to any man 
under the sun as long as I live," responded 
Kate, solemnly emphasising her statement 
with a little stamp on the pavement. " If 
I have told you that once, I have told it 
you a score of times." 

" 0, I daresay," interjects George, with 
a world of incredulity infused into that 
brief speech. 

" Of course you do not believe me," 
exclaims Kate, flashing angry-eyed upon 
him. " You think, I do not doubt, that 
I'm to be had for the asking. That's the 
way men always think about women." 
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" I wish to goodness you were," grum- 
bles George, only half aloud, under the 
thick amber fringe of his lips. 

"Don't wish for anything so silly. 
You told me not to be nonsensical five 
minutes ago, and I return the compliment 
now. Come, don't be angry ydth me, 
my cousin. Say good-bye prettily, and 
go and look about for some more profit- 
able occupation for your afternoons." She 
held out her hand to him, and he took it 
and held it in both his for just a little mi- 
nute (but a venial offence, I think), while 
he said : 

"I'll go, Kate; but let me walk with 
you to the little white gate just this once, 
for the last time. The gossips cannot say 
much against that. Come now, can they?" ' 

and his brown eyes pleaded very earnestly i 

for this poor little boon. His eyes did j 

not dominate and thrill her Kke Dare's i 

wicked blas6 ones in the least ; but she 
was a little bit moved by them. I 
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" 0, I suppose you must. It is no use 
wrangling over a trifle," she said, yielding, 
half amused and half vexed ; but I warn 
you that I shall walk as quick as I can 
to get it over, and it must never, never 
happen again. Mind that." So having 
made this pact, they walked off side by 
side; rather silent both of them. Dull 
company, any looker-on would have said. 
They had hardly made half-a-dozen re- 
marks to each other altogether, before 
they reached the parting place — ^the little 
gate, shining white in the new -risen 
moon. 

"Well," said George, as they stood to- 
gether, sheltered by the bushes from the 
wind, drawing a deep - breathed sigh, " I 
suppose this is pretty much the last I shall 
ever see of you, Kate. I suppose I must 
never come to tea again ; at least, I sup 
pose I must never come to see you." 

" You may come to see za5," answers 
Kate, emphasising the plural pronoun, " as 

VOL. II. T 
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often as ever you like; at least, in mo- 
deration," she adds, qualifying the permis- 
sion. 

"Indeed," sighs George melancholily, 
" I do not think I shall much care to do 
that. It would only be to listen to my 
sisters chattering ; and I can do that any 
day at home, We shall never be the same 
again as we have been," he ends disconso-r 
lately; "shall we, Kate?" 

" We shall always be cousins and 
friends," says Kate kindly (she can afford 
to be kind now). "0 dear, dear, how 
cold it is! I really cannot stay out here 
any longer, or I shall be frozen. Good- 
night, good-night ;" and she escapes, passing 
lightly through the gate, and letting it 
swing behind her. 

After her comes a man's voice, calling, 
"Kate, Kate r' 

" Well," she answers, standing still. 

"Come back, Kate," the man's voice 
sounds again entreatingly. So Kate re- 
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turns, shivering, and leans her arms on the 
top of the gate, and demands impatiently : 

"What is it? Make haste!" 

George comes up quite close to her, and 
treacherously clasps her in his arms across 
the gate. 

"Let me kiss you just this once; do, 
darling Kate! What harm is there?" he 
urges in a whisper; and he bends down his 
face to hers. 

" Never !" she almost screams, strug- 
gling in his embrace. "Not for worlds!" 
and she shudders as the remembrance of 
Dare's solemn charge flashes over her. 

She tears herself out of her cousin's 
arms, flies up the drive, nor even stops to 
draw breath till she is safely landed on the 
top of the white stone steps, and is making 
the house resound with a vigorous peal on 
the knocker. 

George meanwhile, foiled, wisely takes 
himself off home, with a rather tail-between- 
the-legs sensation, 



CHAPTER X. 

TThat a great institution jaunting is — jaunt- 
ing in the abstract ! What a quantity of in- 
sanity it prevents! High pressure on the 
brain makes a &t madhouse ; that is my 
version of the old proverb. It sounds a 
paradox ; but I am very certain that a 
day's idleness here and there makes a 
great deal more honest solid work to be 
xlone than any unintermittent labour. What 
a delicious sugar-plum a day's holiday is 
amongst the dry bread of one's ordinary 
wprk-days ! Only they who toil from " mom 
to dewy eve" in the sweat of their brow can 
suck out the fiill sweetness of the grapes of 
doing-nothingness; but those who get through 
a fur average amount of work of some kind 
or other in the course of their lives can give 
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a tolerable guess at its flavour. That must 
be one of the disadvantages of being a king 
or a duke, or any other such high mighti-. 
ness, their lives being, according to popular 
notions, all holiday-making. The feast ot 
idleness must taste no better to them than 
our ordinary every -day bread-and-butter 
does to us. This is going to be a chapter 
of jaunting; but of jaunting not in the ab- 
stract, but the concrete, telling how certain 
people took a small jaunt, and how some 
of them enjoyed it. 

One fine cold bracing morning, the 
water in the pipes all over Queenstown 
was frozen, and parties of disconsolate 
bricklayers out of work were parading 
the streets, with the implements of their 
craft, reduced to a state of temporary men- 
dicity. Likewise, on that morning, you, if 
you had been there, or anyone else pos- 
sessed of eyesight, might have seen stand- 
ing at the railway station, waiting for the 
10.12 up-train, a young man, made to look 
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just twice as wide and plump as nature had 
formed him by a vast, rough greatcoat, com- 
fortable certainly, — beautifying certainly 
not; a young man in charge of several 
women, rather overdone and swamped with 
female accompaniments, a misogynist might 
have considered, seeing that he had apper- 
taining to him his four ugly-faced sisters 
and his two rose -and -lily -faced cousins* 
Perhaps the ugly-faced sisters might have 
been dispensed with. Anyhow, there they 
all were, stamping about to warm their feet, 
chattering and laughing, and making small 
jokes at the expense of the numerous gen- 
tlemen with black bags who shared the 
platform with them, and their voices rang 
out clear and sharp on the frosty air. They 
were not going on a very far journey — only 
to see Nineveh and Rome and Spain come 
together, for their behoof, under the brittle 
glass domes of the eighth wonder of the 
world. Marvellous pitch of civilisation for 
us to have attained to, to be able to do such 
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a thing ! we must come soon to the highest 
pinnacle we are to reach, one thinks some- 
times, and then begin to retrograde. Well, 
it is not much consequence to us personally 
which we do, advance or retreat; it will not 
be in our days. 

The design of this mild form of excur- 
sion had emanated (during one of those 
afternoon -tea seances from which George 
had been absent of late) from the fertile 
brain of Margaret, whose soul was always 
attuned to any manner of diversion what- 
ever, except perhaps going to see a man 
hanged. Her plan had been received with 
acclamations by her cousins, and indif- 
ferently assented to by Kate — assented to 
not because she expected to enjoy the little 
outing, she never enjoyed anything much 
now, oddly enough — but she was beginning 
to feel that all work and no play were 
making Kate a dull girl ; that it would be 
well to see some new objects, and get, 
perhaps, new ideas from them, and turn 
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thought from running so perpetually in the 
old, well-worn, deep -hollowed channels. 
The train came up — ^puffing and snorting, 
and making a great fuss about itself as 
usual — at last, giving one a sensation of 
surprise at appearing so hot and steaming 
on such a bitter day; and there was a rush 
for . carriages, a rolling along of luggage, 
a scramble, and a perfectly unintelligible 
shouting of something, intended to convey 
to the minds of the new arrivals that they 
had reached Queenstown station ; and in 
five minutes the Chesters were whirled 
away. Whirled away, indeed! Heaven 
forgive me for telling such a lie ! One 
might as well talk of a snail whirling along 
in its shell. It would be about as appro- 
priate as applying any such expression to 
the mode of progression on the line I am 
speaking of, which (I will do it the justice 
to say) is bidding fair fast to win from the 
Eastern Counties the palm of unparalleled 
slowness, 
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To how few people a premonition of 
what is going to happen to them, either of 
sweet or sour, is vouchsafed ! Is it a bless- 
ing or a curse ? A blessing, I suppose, on 
the principle of " whatever is, is right" — a 
blessing even apart from that doctrine, I 
think. Would the delight of gloating over 
the coming birth of one's new pleasures 
overbalance, even compensate, the aching, 
stinging pain that the forecast shadows of 
one's many griefs would cause one ? I 
trow not. How is it that some few of us 
are gifted with a prophetic knowledge of 
things that will be ; live over some bits of 
their life twice^ as it were, whilst to other 
some this endowment of such doubtful ad- 
vantage is so utterly denied ? As well 
ask why eagles have a clearer vision, why 
dogs have a stronger power of smell than 
human beings. Now I come to think of 
it, this boding instinct is a sort of mental 
scent; potent to snuff out unsavoury events 
prematurely ere they rise. Kate's faculty 
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of mental scent was obtuse* Something 
was going to happen to her to-day ; some- 
thing that would have shaken the very 
foundations of her being, had she known it, 
and she was not in the smallest degree 
prescient of it. It was a Saturday — I re- 
member that — ^and there was on that day 
a concert in the Palace, as there always is 
weekly ; what is called, I believe, a popu- 
lar concert— all big drum, and violin, and 
violoncello, and piano, in which the voice 
of man or woman had no part. Very in- 
teresting and enjoyable, no doubt, to scien- 
tific lovers of music ; but, to ignoramuses 
like myself, wearisome in the highest de- 
gree — music of that sort being utterly 
meaningless ; saying just nothing at aU to 
such. This concert commenced at half- 
past three, and by that time the Chester 
party were pretty well tired of straying 
about up and down, of staring at every- 
thing that was to be stared at. Their eyes 
had had almost enough of gazing, and then* 
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ankles began to tell them that they were 
rather heavy to support. 

" Well ! are you going in or not ? Make 
haste and settle," says George, standing at 
the opening to the concert-room, and look- 
ing vaguely round on his female covey, to 
try and discover decision on at least one face. 

"I must sit down somewhere," grum- 
bles blameless vestal No. 2, rather aggriev- 
edly, having taken it into her head to be 
delicate of late. " I should not wonder if 
I should faint else, and I have not got my 
sal- volatile with me." 

Her family are used to threats of swoon- 
ing, and, as they have always remained 
only threats, are not much disquieted. 

" Tickets are five shillings d piece," 
gravely remonstrates Jane, who is of an 
economical turn of mind, and who, subse- 
quently to this history, married a good 
little ugly parson on 300/* per annum, 
and kept him very trim and tidy on that 
minute sum* 
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"What a prodigious outlay!" remarks 
George contemptuously; for such prudent 
reflections are not much in his line. And 
indeed a young man of a saving turn is, to 
my thinking, a sight more to be wondered 
at than admired. 

" As for the tickets, they are of no con- 
sequence whatever," answers Margaret mag- 
nificently. " They're my business, of course, 
as the party is mine." 

" Very generous of you, I'm sure. In 
that case I must say I should like to hear 
that band again. It does play so magnifi- 
cently — such time !" 

" Yes, dear," adds Fanny, laughing ; 
"and I wish we could introduce a little 
of the unanimity of the performers into 
our duets. They would sound better 
if—" 

" Well, if you are coming, come, girls," 
interrupts Margaret ; " I am not going to 
wait any longer;" and she leads the way 
down the narrow path, between the rows 
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of chairs, to some vacant seats, her cousins 
following in single file. 

Kate still stands where she was stand- 
ing before, silent, apparently not in the 
least concerning herself about accompany- 
ing her female associates. 

George stands there too, at the en- 
trance, expecting her to precede him. 
She makes no sign of doing anything of 
the sort, so he is reduced to saying to 
her at last, 

" Are not you going too, Kate ?" 

It is the first approach to a Ute-a-tete 
they have had since his abortive attempt at 
kissing, and he feels rather sheepish and ill 
at ease. 

" No, thanks, George," she answers coolly, 
looking very calmly straight into his face. 
"Don't trouble about me, please. I don't 
intend to go in." 

"Why?" asks George, surprised into 
brevity. 

" For no particular reason," replies Kate 
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composedly, *' only that I am very comforts 
able here, thanks, and that I rather doubt 
being equally so in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a big drum." 

" Why, Kate," cries George, pointing to 
the libretto or playbill, or whatever it is 
called, " don't you see that Arabella God- 
dard is to play? and it was only the other 
day you were all anxiety to hear her." 

**Was I?" answers Kate, perfectly un- 
moved ; " then my anxiety has quite gone 
off; not that I remember its having ever 
existed. Au revoir^^^ she adds j and she 
moves off, after waving her hand to him. 

"Stop, Kate," he says quietly; "don't 
be eccentric, whatever you are. What new 
freak is this? You cannot go wandering 
about here by yourself up in the clouds as 
you do at home. It's impossible ; and I 
will not allow it," he concluded, affecting 
the protecting elder brother. 

"Why mayn't I?" she asked pleadingly. 
"What harm would happen to me? Don't 
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you see that all these good people are far 
too busy enjoying their holiday to think of 
interfering with mine? I assure you I 
should be as unmolested," she ended, smil- 
ing, " as the young lady who made the tour 
of Ireland in a snow-white wand, and her 
whole stock of jewelry/' 

" Very likely you would," George owned, 
pulling his moustache ; " but still it does not 
look well for a young lady to be wander- 
ing about in these public places quite by 
herself." 

" The bump of music is represented on 
my head by a hollow," she said, with a per- 
suasive Httle laugh. "Saint Cecilia has 
neither part nor lot in me." 

"Very well," replied George, with mag- 
nificent self-sacrifice; "to tell the truth, I 
don't care much about these sort of things 
either. I'll come and take care of you in- 
stead, and we'll have another look at that 
Bohemian glass." 

"Not for worlds!" she says earnestly, 
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putting up two little gray-kid hands in a de- 
precating manner. " I'm not so selfish as to 
make my amusements hindrances to other 
people's. Let us each enjoy ourselves in 
our own way. Surely my taste for soli- 
tude is such a very innocent one that I 
may be allowed to indulge it. It's very 
kind of you" (with a pretty glance of gra- 
titude) *'to take such care of me. I'm sure 
I'm not worth it. Good-bye for the pre- 
sent ;" and to prevent further manifesta- 
tions of Master Chester's chivalrous nature, 
she beat a hasty retreat. 
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